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Thing in a Tractor’s NIN 

Life—Polarine! 


OTHING matters so much to a tractor as the oil 
it gets. Its life depends on oil! Tractors go to 
the junk heap before their time just for the 

want of the right oil. 





Consider the work a tractor does in the field. It has 
its nose to the ground every foot of the way—actually 
eating up dust. Not exactly a dainty job! 





It’s hot in the engine too. Friction causes heat. Against 
the dust and the heat there is only one protection— 
oil—the right oil. 


Polarine of the proper grade is the right oil to use be- 
cause it protects every part of the engine from dust and 
the heat of friction. It spreads its smooth film between 
the moving surfaces, keeping them from contact, pre- 
venting dirt and dust from grinding them away. Polar- 
ine means much to a hot and dusty engine! 


Polarine means a lot to you because it enables you to 
get the most work out of your machine. You paid a lot 
of money for your tractor. Polarine helps you to get 
full value from your investment. 


Millions of men on farms throughout the Middle West 
have found that Polarine will lubricate their tractors 
with a maximum efficiency at a minimum cost. There 
is a grade especially made for your tractor. Consult 
chart at any Standard Oil Service Station. Try it! For 
Fordsons—use Polarine Special Heavy. 


Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(Indiana) _ A9it 
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Vacation Days 


ONG trails lead out—and lead back. 
Around the bend of the road, blue lakes wait, 
cool, high peaks, the purple edge of the desert. 


Around the bend, the cares of the life we know 
drop away and leave us to face a strange country with 
new and youthful eyes. 


Railroad and automobile carry us into a new 
world made up of beauty and strangeness. The dis- 
tance we go doesn’t matter; a two-day trip to a state 
park may lift us out of our old selves as well as a trip 
to the Grand Canyon. 


The trail leads back. Grass is longer in the door- 
yard at home; shade is thicker over the windows; 
leaves and dry grass are plastered against a door that 
has not been opened for weeks. Home has a strange 
and adventurous air, too. Somehow this is not quite 
the place we left. From the road, from the moun- 
tains, from the lakes, we bring back a new feeling for 
the home place, new eyes for the features we had 
grown so used to that we had ceased to see them. 
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Vacation days leave us memories of the strange 
and wonderful country that is America. They make 
us aware again of the strangeness and the beauty of 
the place we call home. 
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THE SMITHS PACK FOR YELLOWSTONE fé 
What to Carry and What to Wear on a Long Motor Camping Trip * 
wi 
AVING taken a trip to the Yellowstone By Josephine Wylie where in the tent, and gave excellent light. One ice 
last summer after threshing, the Smiths night in the rain, with the flashlight batteries the 
are now ready with information on how _ two of the jars broke and oozed out of the wood- worn out so that they supplied only a dim light,§ fer 
to eamp and tour, and do both with pleasure en box, and she had to stop supper preparations Mr. Smith saw a light flashing arofind a short) alc 
and profit. You see, last summer was their first one night when they made camp after dark, and distance away, and went over to ask for assist-§f to 
long trip. It was the first time they had ever pile everything out of the box and elean it up. anee. The neighbor was glad to lend him hig qu 
driven farther than Clear. Lake, which is only And she took along too many cooking pans. little carbide lamp, the same kind used by§ Ri 
seventy miles from home. They had camped at She learned a good system from some Ohio tour- miners. It cost him 90 cents, he said, and ro ne 
ists that they bought a dime’s worth of carbide,,. enough to dof wa 
met up with him for ten trips. It was always a dependable§ s0 
| out in the light under any conditions, he said, and after su 
I ‘ park. These using it around in the rain, setting up the tent, § ke 
. folks had a Mr. Smith decided that he a never start out on§ wr 
bs ie wooden box 3. another trip without one of them. tin 
5 feet long, the And, by the way, the Smiths took their rain-§ we 
| ee width of the coats, and were glad they did. But they didn’t wa 
running board take galoshes or rubbers of any sort, and they ref 
and about 18 were sorry they didn’t, for there wasn’t any eat 
inches high. easy way to dry out wet feet. One little camp f the 
ial In one end of _ stove couldn’t be relied upon to do it. sta 
this were As for knickers, Mrs. Smith decided she’d§ do 
packed staples never wear them on another trip. They were§ Co 
in tin coffee hot and uncomfortable, and she saw so many§ lue 
cans. Salt and misfits wearing them, women oversize and thin: mo 
pepper were legged creatures, and some that wore silk stock. | 
in little spice ings and high-heeled pumps with the knickers,§ thé 
eans so that Next time she’s going to wear a comfortable fit-§ Ca 
the lids could _ ting dark house dress, tailored enough to lookf tot 
be turned to good on the road. She’s going to have a couple Th 
prevent the _ of smocks, too, for wearing on the road when§ ref 
contents from it is warm, and to slip on for cooking and wash-§f rig 
spilling. Next ing dishes. bo: 
to these were The boys and Mr. Smith wore khaki, theff he: 
paeked the which there is none better for road travel. They§f hel 
Teamwork makes quick business of packing up each morning. A set of gray agate ware tinned meats found flannel shirts, bought en route, very com.§ of 
which telescopes into a two-gallon pail is being used. and vegeta- fortable when they got into the mountains. Thef me 
bles. In the . boys had lumberjacks besides, Mrs. Smith car. we' 
the state fair a couple of years, but aside from _ other end of the box was a steel fish frying pan, ried along a sweater, and each had his raincoat. for 
that they had never done any serious camping, for these folks were touring in a leisurely man- Their advice to motor campers is to never for-™ fre 
and motor camping is different. ner and occasionally fished when. they stayed get the raincoats. Th 
One of the important things which the Smiths long enough in a place. In one end of this was . . : ma 
found out on their trip to Yellowstone was that the silverware, wrapped up in a piece of denim Put Up at Tourist Camps if Possible use 
they had too much luggage, car simply loaded and tied with tape stitched to the denim. In Whenever they could make it to do so, thef the 
down to the gills, so to speak. They looked as the other end of the fish pan—and, by the way, Smiths put up at a tourist camp for a nominalff out 
if they were equipped for a trip around the the Ohioan noted that she often used this pan charge of fifty cents or a dollar, which took ing net 
world, with everything loaded in that they to get 4 whole meal in, since it covered the top the whole family and the-ear included. For this too 
would need for that time. And still they found of their little gasoline camp stove—there were they had camping privileges, shower bath and§ chi 
they didn’t have several things that they very piled the dishes. These fitted into a frying pan, toilet facilities, and oftentimes there would be da: 
much needed. also steel, the handle of which folded down over a cook stove going; altho they found you could§ sp1 
Heavy underwear, for instance. ‘‘Now, who the bottom of the pan. Next came a wash pan, not depend on the stove unless you put up fair-§ it, 
would have thought. that we’d need heavy un- and fitted into it was a stew pan. Into the ly early in the afternoon, and there were many 
derwear?’’ said Mrs. Smith. ‘“Well, I’d have stew pan fitted the little water pail, which held days that they wanted to drive forty or fifty 
given a dozen jars of fruit—we packed in that eight plates, six cups and six sauce dishes. This miles farther. 
many more jars than we needed—for my heavy — was a set of gray agateware, most compact. The They got to like the atmosphere about the 
underwear for about three days and nights we coffee pot fitted in over the silverware, and tourist camps, tho. It was so gay and you met 
were in the mountains, I just about froze.’’ along the side was a piece of good old kitchen up with so many interesting folks. As Mr 
They took along two double beds, one for  oileloth—the tablecloth. Other items, all fit- Smith said, city folks might like a secluded spot 
themselves and one for the children, aged seven ting in compactly, were toilet soap, soap for « off by themselves somewhere, but he liked to 
and nine, and found out that they could have — washing dishes, both in tin eases bought at the visit with the other fellows on the road. Funnyg & 
done nicely with one. Some folks they met up dime store, and a roll of toilet paper. Both thing! Fully half of the people he got acquaint 
with out’in the tourist park in Fremont, Neb., hand and dish towels were packed in around — ed with were farmers in some state in the Union. 
showed them how to do it. By taking the cush- _ the cooking utensils, and other articles. Some of the campers weren’t very good sports,@ an 
ion out of the front seat of the sedan and fitting On seyeral the 
it lengthwise, together with the back cushion, nights the “NS WA. gl iles 


slipping in the supply box for the front part of 
the cushions to rest on, they had a comfortable 
bed for the children, and one that required few- 
er blankets to make up. Since their tent fitted 
along the side of the ear, it. was just the same 
as having the children in the same tent with 
them. They did this the rest of the way out and 
back, but had to lug the extra cot all that way. 


Took More Canned Stuff Than Necessary 


They had planned on not having the trip cost 
them any more than was necessary, so Mrs. 
Smith canned up a lot of chicken and took some 
of the beef and pork that was canned the win- 
ter before. She estimated after the trip that 
they could have got along with at least fifteen 
jars less of canned stuff, including fruit. In 
fact, she gave away a couple of jars of the chick- 
en and a jar of strawberries, to some people 
who camped alongside out in the Black Hills, on 
the way back. Never again! She had learned 
her lesson, she said. And for the next time 
(they expect to drive east this summer) she is 
putting up her stuff in tin cans. Altho she 
wrapped everything so carefully. last summer, 


- »* F 
Smiths had to ¥ - = eel is 
make camp af- ’ Uf a a 
ter dark, and |g 4 PS oe N: 
what a time /@RRARGes ‘- 
they had get- {|j {fA 

ting settled 4 
with only the 
headlights of 
the car and a 
little flash- 
light. It was 
from some 
other friendly 
campers that 
they learned 
the trick of 
taking an old 
headlight re- 
flector and at- 
taching it to 
an extension 
cord connect- 
ed to the dash. 
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This could be 
fastened any- 





Supper in a jiffy. Smoked ham, eggs, fruit. and butter from the icebox, with po. 
cooked in their jackets, are relished by the travelers after a day's drive. 
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_gnd didn’t like it if they had to stand in line 
at the pump or shower bath, or didn’t get the 
pest place on the grounds to camp. But there 
weren't many of this kind. 

Quite a few of the tourist camps had places 
ghere you could buy groceries, and, sometimes, 
jee cream. They bought eggs of farmers along 
the way whenever it was convenient. Quite a 
few farms along the highway had stands out 
along the road where you could get nice, fresh 
tomatoes and harvest apples, and sometimes 

uite an assortment of vegetables and fruit. 
Right there, Mrs. Smith decided that she’d 
never drag along any canned fruit again. It 
was so easy to pick it up along the road, and 
so much more convenient to handle. They got 
such nice lettuce out west, but it was hard to 
keep it fresh for eventa half-day at a time. By 
wrapping it in a damp cloth and keeping it in a 
tin can with the lid off, she managed fairly 
well. Butter was simply impossible. She had 
wanted to bring several pounds from home, but 
refrained from doing so be- 


These folks carried along with them a little 
spray gun, too, for ridding the place of mos- 
quitoes at night. They claimed that after 
they had sprayed around the tent with some 
of this ‘‘skeeter’’ stuff, they could go to sleep 
and not be bothered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith, being of substantial 
and well-fed proportions, decided that beds of 
the makeshift variety would not do for them. 
They took care to select beds that were comfort- 
able, yet easy to put up and take down. After 
watching some of their neighbors wrestle with 
the army cots, trying to get the wooden props 
into place after rain and dampness had shrunk 
the canvas, they were glad that they hadn’t 
purchased that kind. Their outfits cost more 

“ money, but they made up for it in comfort. A 
steel frame folded in half to make a bundle that 
was hardly as large as a golf bag, but nearly 
that shape. The canvas was reinforced with 
wide strips going the length of the bed, which 
were fastened to stout hinges at the head of 





eause it was so hot the day 
they left. The pound they 
started with had melted 
down before they got to 
Council Bluffs, so it was 
Incky she didn’t take any 
more. 

It was out in Cheyenne 
that they met up with some 
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Californians who were 
touring east in a Ford. 
They had the slickest little 
refrigerator that bolted 
right onto the running- 
board. It was made of 
heavy enameled steel and 
held a fifteen-pound chunk 
of ice nicely in a compart- 
ment at the bottom. There 
were other compartments 
for storing milk, butter 
fresh meat and vegetables. 
The front opened down and 
made a shelf that might be 
used to set things on. Then 
the compartments pulled 
out like drawers of a cabi- 
net. If the weather wasn’t 
too hot, the fifteen-pound 
chunk lasted them thru the 
day nicely. Sometimes they 
spread a wet canvas over 
it, which helped greatly. 





A comfortable setup for motor camping. A stove, icebox which is bolted to the running board 
and a folding table which slips into a canvas case are the important pieces of equip- 


ment shown. An auto bed is set up in the car. 


the bed. Three heavy auto robes and two pairs 
of light-weight cotton blankets-were all the 
bedding that they required. Some old sofa 
cushions, used in the car for extra comfort 
during the daytime, served very ‘nicely for pil- 
lows. Coats and raincoats were used for extra 
covers on the few nights when they needed more 
warmth. 

They carried a thermos jug, which is a most 
important piece of motoring equipment, and 
found before they had gone far that they need- 
ed a thermos bottle, too, for the convenience 
of the children. It was often inconvenient to 
stop every time they wanted a drink, and the 
jug was too large to handle without doing so. 
So they bought a thermos bottle in Fremont, 
and kept it in the back seat, where it would be 
handy. 

Their stove.was a gasoline one, of a reliable 
make, and they found it convenient to use, 
since the gasoline from the tank on the car 
could be utilized at any time to keep it going. 
It folded compaetly into 
less then the size of a small 
suitease, with a handle for 
ease in hauling about. 
When set up for action, it 
stood on a sort of—tripod, 
making it much less back- 
breaking to stand over than 
the kind which rests on the 
ground. The top of it fold- 
ed back to make sideboards 
to protect the fire from 
the wind, and to make a 
little shelf on top which 
might be used as a warm- 
ing oven. There were two 
burners to the stove, which 
accommodated nicely all of 
the hot food they usually 
prepared for a meal. On 
the whole, they found it 
quite satisfactory. To be 
sure, it was not like cook- 
ing at home, but it was sat- 
isfactory. 

When they arrived home, 
after two weeks, the Sm:ths 
figured that, aside from 
gasoline and oil, which 
cost them a little less than 
$50, their vacation of three 
thousand miles was taken 
at but little more cost than 
if they had stayed at home. 


VACATIONS WE LIKE TO REMEMBER 


Members of Editorial Staff Tell of Their Best Vacation Trips 


6 HE best trip I ever took’’ has a large 
sized question mark at the end of -it. 
Even omitting wedding trips and such 
and including only vacation and holiday trips, 
the older ones among us, even those least priv- 
ileged, have a number of experiences to pick 


m. 
~ Miss Wylie, editor of the Home Department, 
i$ More up-to-date than the rest of us, in pick- 
ing a trip that took place only last year, when 
}and some other young women drove from 
Des Moines to Asheville, North Car- 


to see historic spots and sample the cooking of 
the country. And we would do always what 
happened to be the inspiration of the moment 
And that is just what we did. 

‘Our objective was Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, with a return trip thru the Shenandoah 
valley, and on home by way of Washington, D. 
C., and Philadelphia. While we had no sched- 
ule to follow, that is, so many miles to make in 
a day’s time, we carried along plenty of road 
maps, followed the well-marked highways, in 


fact, followed without deviation the highways 
marked out for us by the auto tour elub back 
home. 

‘‘The first day’s travel started about mid- 
afternoon at the office, and took us as far as 
Davenport, where we put up at a hotel for the 
night. Here two of our party, forced to stay 


_behind at the last minute, joined us the next 


morning. After a leisurely breakfast, we packed 
our bags in the ear, and, crossing the Missis- 
sippi, headed across Illinois for Crawfordsville, 

Indiana. The Illinois river was 





olina. She says: 

“The speedometer registered just 
3,100 miles even as we reached the 
State fair grounds at Des Moines, 
the official starting place of our 
ttip just two weeks and a day be- 
fore, a trip that had taken us thra 
ten states to the south and east, 
Without a single mishap—and with 
Women drivers! 

__ £here were four of us, all of one 
m so far as this trip was con- 
in, We would travel when we 


camera. 


like it and stop when we didn’t 
et Dke traveling. We would drive 
‘Slowly enough to see the country, 

hever try to reach any certain 
Place at any certain time. We would 
stop frequently to see gardens and 
rs, either wild or cultivated; 





‘DO LET US TELL YOU ABOUT OUR TRIP!”’ 


One reason we take trips is so we can tell about them afterward. 
What would we do without the collection of photographs that show 
Junior up to his neck in the lake, the head of the family self-con- 
sciously pretending to haul in a fish, and the whole family grouped 
together, with a mountain appearing shyly over Willie’s left shoul- 
der. Mother doesn’t appear so often. Somebody has to hold the 


In this article, or collection of articles, some members of the 
editorial staff of Wallaces’ Farmer yield to the common failing and 
tell about the best trips they have known. There may be some sug- 
gestions in them for vacation planners. Certainly there is enough 
variety in the trips listed. Josephine Wylie, W. E. Drips, Jay Whit- 
son and Donald R. Murphy contribute. For an account of the ed- 
itor’s favorite trips, consult Wallaces’ Farmer of August for 1924, 
1925, 1926 and 1927, and read over again, if you care to, all the 
details of how fast he can go up the side of a Colorado mountain. 


still in flood, and we got quite a 
thrill riding over one piece of road 
something over a mile long, with 
water on both sides stretching away 
for miles, with not even a railing 
to give one the security of a bridge. 
Aside from the flooded parts, Illi- 
nois country looked very much like 
Iawa. Occasional hedges of osage 
trees trimmed close reminded us of 
similar ones seen in eastern Iowa 
the afternoon before. 

A little more than half way 
across Illinois, about fifty miles be- 
low Bloomington, if I remember 
correctly, we came into the rose 
belt. We didn’t recognize it as such 
to begin with, but after traveling 
down into Indiana, observing more 
and more pink rambling roses, one 
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of our party checked back to the beginning of 
the roses and. made the observation that we 
must now be in the rose belt of America. Even 
the poorest looking places in the unprosperous 
parts of southern Indiana had a wealth of roses 





warm, the car worked perfectly, with no punce- 
tures so far. The drive from Knoxville to Ashe- 
ville is practically all thru mountain§, but we 
found the roads excellent with the exception of 
about thirty miles of detour we had to take just 
outside of Asheville on 
account of a landslide 
which had covered up 
the main road the week 
before. Rhododendron 
and mountain laurel 
were in bloom all thru 
this section, which was 
another fortunate hap- 
penstance. We got out 
and picked some of the 
rhododendron, which is 
a singularly beautiful 
flower of apple-blossom 
pink, with many flow- 
ers clustered together 
at the end of shrub-like 
branches. 

‘‘We were delighted 








A plantation house in Virginia. 


and along many roadsides we saw the wild prai- 
rie rose, Setigera, not like the wild roses we 
have in Iowa, climbing along fence rows or over 
rocks. It was significant, perhaps, that we 
stopped that night at the Rose Tree Inn, in 
Crawfordsville, Indiana—a comfortable old 
southern mansion made over into a hotel. 
‘‘Fortunately, we had hit upon a 


with Asheville. Moun- 
tains were all around us 
—Asheville sits up high 
in the Big Smoky mountains—and we had an 
excellent view from our hotel rooms. The weath- 
er continued excellent, altho it is often very hot 
-in that part of the country in June. After three 
days, we started home by way of the Shenan- 
doah valley, Washington, D. C., and Philadel- 
phia. This part of the trip was even more pic- 


——— 
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the best way to see the country, and reports on 
a trip thru the southwest : Z 

“‘It had been hot in Kansas. All afternoon” 
the train had pulled thru dusty plains, with 
only a few cattle scattered on dry and fencelesg 
pastures to break the monotony. We were go. 
ing higher constantly, yet we looked in vain 
for mountains. The expressionless, high pla. 
teau country continued, and we went to our 
berths, still warm with the dry-land sun, to 
sleep restlessly, as we often sleep hot nights at 
home. 

‘‘There was a-chill toward morning. To a 
sleepy gaze out the window, great shoulders of 
rock sprang up. Something glistened on top— 
snow! The breeze came in thru the window, 
chill and fresh as if the mountains had sent it. 

‘* At the same time we became aware that the 
steady chug-chug of the engine we had heard 
all night was missing. There was a more rapid, 
racing note to the sound; the cars seemed to 
press onto the engine to hurry it along, like a 
cart going downhill behind a horse. This was 
apparent even before we looked outside. 











Strange Amount of Vigor in the Air 


*‘The divide had been passed. Now, at about 
7,000 feet, we were coasting down to Lamy, 
where the Santa Fe sends a stub up to the town 
that gave the railroad its name. Out on the 
observation platform we found the air dry and 
chilly, but with a strange amount of vigor in it. 
The land slid by behind us, steep slopes, with 
rock jutting out of the soil, gray-green brush 

, hanging precariously onto sudden 





lucky time of year to see this part 
‘of the country. White and red elo- 
ver was in bloom everywhere, and 
the fragrance riding along - was 
heavenly. By the third day out we 
were in Kentucky, having spent the 
night in Lexington. Various mem- 
bers of the party expressed their 
hopes of seeing blue grass, colonels 
and fine horses. The colonels seemed 
searce—we didn’t see one that we 
recognized as such, but we saw the 
blue grass and lots-of it, and fine 
horses, too; and, what we didn’t ex- 
pect to see, were fine looking farm 
houses, somre of them old southern 
eolonial style mansions with the 
pillars high in front, plantation 
homes, perhaps, set far back from 
the road, with tree-lined roadways 
and boxwood trimmed neatly. 

‘‘Rarming in Kentucky struck us 
as being very pleasant. We saw fine, sleek dairy 
cattle also, and the corn and hay crops looked 
excellent. The wheat was just mellowing to gold 
and there seemed to be lots of it—a revelation 
to me. I hadn’t thought of Kentucky as being 
a wheat country. The farms were mostly en- 
closed with the paddock style of fence, I guess 
you eall it, painted white and looking very 
clean. We were still in the rose belt in Ken- 
tucky, and the roses seemed even lovelier, I sup- 
pose because everything in Kentucky looked 
better. 


Thru the Hill Country of Kentucky 


‘‘But things were different when we got into 
southern Kentugky. There we began to see poor 
little farms, log eabins and sad looking crops. 
This was the hill country and some of the farms 
looked almost to stand on end, they shot up at 
such an incline—farms tilled as we saw them by 
one man and a mule or a bunch of children with 
hoes. But before this, we went thru Frankfort, 
Kentucky, a dream of a place, set in a lovely 
valley. We almost encircle the town on a ridge 
road high above the city, and gradually descend- 
ed. The town itself was a little disappointing 
after the view from above of lovely spires and 
tree tops. The town was rather dirty looking, 
the houses close together and built right up to 
the street, many of them old and in bad repair. 
Still, it was very interesting and different. 

‘*We spent that night at Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, driving a little farther that day than we 
had other days, because there seemed to be no 
suitable stopping-places along the way. We 
were now in the mountains, and headed deeper, 
or rather higher, into them, just a little better 
than a half day’s travel from Asheville. The 
weather was clear all the way, warm but not too 








Palace of the Governors at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


turesque than the one down. Our objective ac- 
complished, we took travel a little more lazily, 
stopping often to see flowers, pick berries and 
take pictures. Sometime during these after- 
noons we all piled out of the car and napped or 
read for an hour. 

‘‘There is not room to go intq detail about 


ledges, then a wider expanse of sand 
and brush, with a jack-rabbit going 
. like mad across-it. To the side, the 
rock walls went up and up, and the 
snow patches were clear again far 
off in the clear air. 

“Sunlight had a new quality, 
This was due, doubtless, to the ex- 
traordinary clearness of the air. 
Light, in foggier countries, is often 
an abstraction, merely the opposite 
of darkness. Here it had color and 
quality of its own. The train slowed 
down and we stepped off into this 
sunlight. It came down on our™ 
shoulders like a warm and weight- 
less blanket. Cool air still swirled 
about us as the breeze came off the 
hills. The breeze and the sunshine 
balanced. 

“Off to the north toward Santa 
Fe, the stub train vanished slowly 
among great mounds of sand. Back in that 
desert (as it looks_to corn belt folks), lay the 
old eapital of the southwest, where the Span- 
iards came before the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth, where Indians had lived for thousands 
of years before, where the Texan expedition of 
the forties ended in disaster, where Lew Wal- 















this part of the trip. We 
checked up on the ¢ui- 
sine in many towns in 
Virginia, stopped at bat- 
tle fields and old bury- 
ing grounds, and on the 
third day out from Ashe- 
ville we arrived at Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania, 
having decided to over- 
look Washington on this 
trip. All of us had been 
to Washington anyway, 
and we chose to spend 
our time in seeing that 
part of the country 
around Gettysburg in a 
more leisurely manner. 
We put up at Philadel- 
phia for two days and 
a half, going to as many 
historic places of inter- 
est as we could see in 
that time, ending up by 
driving thru Valley 
Forge on our way back. 

*“We followed the Lincoln highway across 
the continent west to Chicago, taking the high- 
est of the mountains and driving faster when 
we got back into flat country again across Ohio. 

‘*That was the best trip I ever took.’’. 


— 





D. R. Murphy holds out for train travel as \ 











Along the Wapsipinicon river in the state park near Anamosa, Iowa. 
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lace wrote Ben Hur, while Billy the Kid ranged] 
with ready guns, where the culture of the Spal 
iard and the Indian still held’ some ground 
against the American invasion. 

‘(Here was a place to visit later“ For the 
time we were satisfied (Concluded on page 26 
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SEVEN THOUSAND ACRES PLAYGROUND 


Towa Has Built Up a System of Parks That Are in Easy Reach of Everyone 


tract of land a little over two hundred 

acres in size, where the farthest south 
growth of white pine in the United States has 
been found. Also there is a small lake. A few 
years ago, someone had an idea and set this 
tract aside, and later the Conservation Board 
made it into a state park. A picnic ground was 
established and a place to park automobiles 
provided. Somehow, it was just what Iowans 
seemed te want. Last year over 256,000 folks 
visited this park. 

This park isn’t the only one Iowans like. 
There are others that can boast of attendance 
figures similar to the Pine Creek park. Any- 
one who cared to total up the number of visitors 
that have spent a day or two at one or more of 
the thirty-nine Iowa state playgrounds would 
learn some interesting statistics. 

All this has been developed in less than ten 
years. State parks were not listed in Iowa 
guide books nor marked on Iowa maps until 
recently. It was not until 1917 that the state 
legislature made provision to allow the Board 
of Conservation to take tracts of land and ecre- 
ate parks. It was not until 1920 that the first 
parks were actually opened. Since then, how- 
ever, Iowans have responded, both in giving 
land for parks and then in making them avail- 
able for visitors’ use, and today there are in 
Towa over 7,000 acres of playgrounds under 
state control. Some of the finest scenic spots 
of the state are forever saved, so that coming 
generations can see the beauty commented upon 
so enthusiastically by the pioneers. So thoro 
has been the park selection and location that 
there isn’t a town in the state but is within a 
day’s driving distance from a park. 


Natural Deposit of Ice in Bixby Park 


ty IN Hardin county, Iowa, there is a 


One of the newer parks is known as the Bixby 
park, in Clayton county. A few years ago, I 
happened onto the place. The day had been hot, 
and perhaps you can appreciate how I felt to 
enter a cave and find a natural deposit of ice. 
This little park of sixty-nine acres was taken 
over by the state only a short time ago, yet it 
has been one of the pienie grounds of eastern 
Iowa for many years. To find a geological freak 
such as an ice cave in a state like Iowa is natur- 
ally a curiosity. 

Take the Backbone park, in Delaware county. 
This park is one of the largest in the state. Here 
are to be found cliffs of limestone with a small 
river winding down thru the bluffs. At the 
_ upper end of the park, the state has a wonderful 
fish hatchery, and this is a sight worth taking 
fime to look at. There is plenty of room for big 
picnics, and many farmers meet here on holi- 
days or Sundays to relax and enjoy themselves. 
Good roads are to be found in practically all 
of the parks. The state has used convict labor 
to improve the parks and the park roads, and 
in a number of cases it has 
meant real work. The Back- 


By W. E. Drips 











Scene along the shore of Lost Island Lake near 
Ruthven. 


Further south, in Jackson county, another 
kind of scenery is to be found. They used to 
call them the ‘‘ Moorehead’’ eaves, but since the 
state park board took over the caves they have 
been rechristened the ‘‘Maquoketa’’ caves. Ac- 
cess to the caves can be had from Maquoketa on 
a good road. 

South into Muscatine county, near the Mis- 
sissippi is another new park, named ‘‘ Wild Cat 
Den.’’ In pre-Civil war days, there used to be 
a den of real wild eats in the gulch. An inter- 
esting story is told of how a small boy tried to 
drive cattle out of the timber, and had a wild 
eat spring onto the back of the pony which the 
boy was riding. At this place can be seen one 
of the earliest of pioneer mills. As early as 1838 
a trading post was established near the mill 
site, but the mill itself was built a few years 
later. This mill cost ten thousand dollars when 


built, and saved farmers a trip to Chicago to, 


have their grain ground. The territory which 
is ineluded in the new park contains some of, 


the rarest of native flowers and is a place of 
historie and scenic interest. 

Farther south, the site of the first school- 
house ever erected in Iowa has been preserved, 
and while the tract is only the customary acre 
of land saved for schools, it is worth a visit if 
you are near Keokuk. The school is located 
near the small town-of Galland. 

Central Iowa has a number of state parks 
besides the Pine Creek tract in Hardin county. 
Near Boone is the Ledges state park of 584 
acres. This park is one of the most used parks, 
and it’s a common sight to see a thousand auto- 
mobiles in the park on a Sunday. Outdoor 
stoves have been built for convenience, and 
tables are handy. Rugged limestone cliffs 
abound for the hikers to climb, and wild-flow- 
ers bloom thruout the year. 

Farther up the Des Moines river (for the 
Ledges adjoin the Des Moines) is the Dolliver 
park, in Webster county. This park, only a 
short distance from Fort Dodge aad easily 
available from several highways, had ‘a big at- 
tendance last year, when 250,000 folks came to 
see the sights. Again cliffs and woods, some- 
thing unusual in a prairie state, are to be found, 
and the usual pienic equipment is furnished. 

Northern Iowa folks have their choice of a 
number of parks. The lake region in north- 
western Iowa makes picnic grounds easily. 
There is Lost Island park, near Ruthven. It’s a 
beautiful spot, and folks like to visit it. Near 
Mason City is Clear lake, and here the state has 
saved some of the shore line for a state play- 
ground. Likewise at Orleans, near Spirit Lake, 
is another state park. Every Iowan, of course, 
is familiar with the scenic spots near the big 
lakes of Okoboji and Spirit, and of the fishing 
facilities. This section is one of Iowa’s summer- 
ing spots, with camping facilities available at 
moderate cost. Storm Lake, at the city of Storm 
Lake, also provides a park near a body of water. 


As Much Scenery as Any Beauty Spot 


Then away up in northwestern Iowa, in Lyon 
county, is the Gitchee-Manitou park, only forty- 
Seven acres in size, but with as much scenery 
packed into it as any beauty spot. At Hawar- 
den, in Sioux county, is a park of 101 acres, 
known as Oak Grove. Northwestern Iowans use 
it, too, figures show. 

Farther south, near Onawa, on what is called 
Blue lake, is the park named after those early 
explorers, Lewis and Clark. The park is just 
west of town, but presents a wonderful change 
from the farming country about it. There are 
675 acres set aside here, and many- interesting 
sights are to be seen. This is one of the refuges 
where wild fowl come each year on their travels. 

Southwestern Iowa boasts of a park, too, and 
it is located at Hamburg, clear down in the cor- 
ner of the state. Here about two hundred acres 
have been saved as a playground. 

These parks are under the 
direct supervision of the 





bone park is availahle from 
almost any direction now, 
altho the best entrances are 
from Strasvberry Point and 
Lamont. 

In the vicinity of the 
Backbone park area are sev- 
eral others, so that folks who 
want to take in a number of 
parks might easily plan a 
trip of a few days. It’s only 
a short distance on east to 
McGregor, where the ‘‘ Pike’s 
Peak’’ bluffs are to be 
found. These bluffs, over- 
looking the Mississippi, are 
- not state parks yet, but the 
' Clayton county folks hope 
soon to have either the fed- 
> eral or state departments 
| take them in charge. How- 


vue park and again Missis- 
 sippi river scenery abounds. 


ie - 





Oakland Mills State Park with Skunk river in the foreground. 


~ 


State Board of Conservation. 
Custodians are put in charge 
of the various parks, and 
they try to see that folks who 
visit the parks have a good 
time. It’s up to the eusto- 
dian also to keep order. Un- 
fortunately, there are a few 
folks who think a park is a 
place to dig up wild-flowers 
and start fires. If folks will 
take care of the parks and 
~ follow the simple rules laid 
down by the park board, 
more people can have a good 
time. Fires are allowed in 
the parks, but a good camper 
should be sure to put out a 
fire when thru with it. Wood 
is provided, in most eases, 
for use of pienickers and wa- 
ter is available at nearly all 
the parks. 
(Coneluded on page 29) 
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states possess the most remarkable scenery 

to be found in this country. From Canada 
to Mexico, this region abounds in natural won- 
ders and phenomena. Scenically and geologic- 
ally, at least, it is the most interesting part of 
our country. Most of our national parks and 
monuments are located in the west, and it was 
with a visit to some of these parks and monu- 
ments primarily in view, that we planned a 
rather extensive auto tour for the summer 
of 1927. 

Now in planning an auto tour, the word 
“equipment”? is a very important one. An 
elaborate and costly outfit may be more unsat- 
isfactory than a meager one consisting of a few 
well chosen articles. Our equipment consisted 
of a gopd water-proofed umbrella tent, sleeping 
pags and mattress (cots and quilts are a nui- 
sance), gasoline stove and stand, folding table 
and chair, unbreakable dishes, two running 
board trunks and kitchenette. Our sleeping 
bags proved themselves most desirable pieces 
of camp equipment. There are many different 
styles of these bags on the market at varying 
prices. Ours were so constructed that they 
could be made as comfortable in hot weather as 
in cold. Our running board kit of reserve gaso- 
line, oil and water for the car also proved itself 
well worth its cost. An axe and shovel are not 
only desirable but in some places were absolute- 
ly necessary. Cars were not permitted in some 
of the national forests unless these two items 
were carried. A thermos jug and tow rope are 


Ta Pacific coast and Rocky mountain 


® two articles that should not be overlooked. We 


wore serviceable camp clothing, and last, but 
not by any means least, were my two cameras 
and a field glass. 


Read Up on Places to Be Visited 


One can get a good deal more out of a trip if 
he will first read up on the places to be visited. 
Good books can be had at the public libraries 
and a great deal of helpful information is yours 
for the asking from commercial clubs, auto 
clubs, ete. And, by the way, a good automobile 
club is a good thing to belong to if the trip is to 


ibe of any length. Certain 











services and privileges go 
with a membership, that 
you do not get in any oth- 
er way. 

All necessary arrange- 
ments completed and our 
ear packed, we started on 
May 17, 1927, on our long 
journey, which totaled over 
10,000 miles and carried 
us thru fifteen states (in- 
eluding our own) and also 
into Mexico and Canada. 
We started out thru the fa- 
nmiliar farming country of 
Towa and eastern Nebras- 
ka; saw the vast wheat 
fields and famous hedge 
fences of Kansas; the 
burnt-up plains of the Ok- 
lahoma and Texas Panhan- 
dles ; the primitive Indians, 
tuins of ancient civiliza- 
tion, and the colorful can- 
yons of New Mexico; the 
mountains, deserts and ir- 
Tigated valleys of Arizona, 
and the gambling dens of 
Tia Juana, Mexico. We saw 
the beautiful cities, wonder- 
ful scenery, fruit groves, 
oil fields, real estate agents, the beaches, and 
one-piece bathing suits of California; drove 
thru the berry fields and the beautiful green 
forests of Oregon; saw the lumber mills and 
Wheat fields of Washington, and the beautiful 
Scenery of southwestern British Columbia. We 
Saw the mines and potato fields of Idaho; the 
mountains and infamous roads of western Mon- 
tana ; the Mormons, salt fields and irrigated 
ets of Utah; the varied scenery and the 





“The great white shrine of Mount Rainier, Washington. 


‘ By Charles Martensen 





FROM A CLINTON COUNTY 
FARMER 


We have only one objection to this ar- 
ticle. Mr. Martensen takes pictures that 
are too good; he writes too well. Every 
time we have gone over this article, we 
have wanted to dash out the door, buy a 
gallon of gasoline and start west. He had 
a fine trip, but, then, so have lots of people. 
The difference is that Mr. Martensen makes 
you see the country and makes you want 
to see it even better, and at first hand. 


This story starts from a farm over in 
Clinton county, Iowa. It tells of a trip 
longer than most can take, but the kind 
that every one hopes to manage some day. 
Mr. Martensen had a farm to leave, and a 
family to take along, just like the rank and 
file of vacation hunting farmers. Part of 
the appeal of the article is that every one 
can see himself taking the same journey, 
and can, in imagination, take the wheel out 
of Martensen’s hands as he maneuvers the 
car around on mountain roads. 











cattle ranges of Wyoming, and the tourist re- 
sorts of Colorado. 

We visited the following principal cities: 
Ames, Iowa; Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Wichita, Kansas; Santa Fe and Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Miami and Phoenix, Arizona; 
Avalon, Catalina Islands, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Hollywood, Santa Ana, San Diego, San 
Jose, San Francisco and others in California; 
Portland, Oregon; Seattle; Tacoma, Everett, 
Wilmington, Bellingham and Spokane, Wash- 
ington; Vancouver, British Columbia; Cour d’ 
Alene, Pocatello and Idaho Falls, Idaho; Butte, 
Anaconda and Livingston, Montana; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Laramie, Wyoming, and 





Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo in Colo- 
rado. 

We visited the Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Se- 
quoia, Mt. Lassen, Crater Lake, Mt. Rainier, 
Yellowstone and the Rocky Mountain national 
parks; also the Petrified Forest and Papago 
Soguaro national. monuments. Many people 
wonder what difference, if any, exists between 
a national monument and a national park. This 
difference is not always easy to define, but, gen- 


A fine highway permits the tourist to 
drive clear to the snow line. 


AN IOWA FARMER SEES THE WEST 


A Record, by Pencil and Photograph, of a Three Months Auto Trip 


erally speaking, a national park is an area of 
great scenic beauty, or containing some natural 
phenomena, that has been set aside by congress 
with the intention of development by appropria- 
tions for the public benefit and enjoyment. A 
national monument is proclaimed by the presi- 
dent to conserve some historical structure or 
landmark or an area of unusual scientific value. 
National parks are supposed to have consider- 
able area, but some are rather small. A national 
monument is usually confined to the object con- 
served, but some cover considerable territory. 
Development was not intended for national 
monuments, but some of them are developed, 
making it hard sometimes to distinguish. be- 
tween parks and monuments. Because of devel- 
opment in the way of roads, ete., national parks 
are comparatively easy to reach, while many of 
the national monuments are very difficult of 
access. 

We also saw some noted city parks, such as 
the famous Balboa park, of San Diego, Califor- 
nia, with its magnificent buildings and remark- 
able geological gardens; the beautiful Golden 
Gate park of San Francisco, with its wonderful 
aquarium, museums, etc., and the extremely in- 
teresting and well laid out city park of Denver, 
Colorado. These city parks are very wonderful 
and very interesting, but to a certain extent at 
least, they are more or less alike, and when you 
have seen one or two thoroly, you have in a way 
seen them all. 


Wonderful Variety in National Parks 


But the national parks are all different. 
There is the immensity of the Grand Canyon; 
the grandeur of Sequoia and Yosemite ; the un- 
usual scientific interest of Mt. Lassen; the deli- 
cate beauty of Crater Lake ; the tremendous size 
and impressiveness of Mt. Rainier; the wonder- 
ful variety of the magnificent Yellowstone 
park, and the unusual height and array of peak 
after peak in the Rocky mountain national 
park. There were the parks we visited, but 
there are others equally interesting. Each has 
a charm and personality all its own. The na- 
tional monuments are just as varied and almost 
as interesting as the parks. 
The Petrified Forest of 
Arizona is one of these, and 
is of unusual geological in- 
terest. In the Papago Sa- 
guaro monument, in Ari- 
zona, is a most interesting 
variety of desert plants, 
among them some wonder- 
ful specimens. 

I have been asked many 
times what place or part of 
the country we visited was 
the most interesting. This 
is a perfectly logical ques- 
tion, but one not easily an- 
swered. To my mind there 
is no one part that is 
*“best’’ or ‘most interest- 
ing.’’ All places have their 
own particular attractions, 
advantages and disadvan- 
tages. From a standpoint 
of beauty alone, I think the 
Yosemite and Crater Lake 
national parks should have 
first place. The beauty of 
these two places is simply 
indescribable. But from 
the standpoint of general 
all-around interest, it is 
hard to beat the séuthwest- 
ern states, especially the region around Santa 
Fe and Taos, in New Mexico. Historically, this 
is a most interesting region. There cah be seen 
ruin after ruin of ancient civilization in this 
country, including many cliff dwellings. The 
well-known cliff dwellings of Mesa Verde park, 
in Colorado, are, of course, the most elaborate 
and the best preserved of any in the south- 
west, but the ruins of Puye and those in Fri- 
joles canyon, both in New Mexico, are worth 
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going a long way to see. The Frijoles canyon is 
in a very wild and mountainous section. The 
road leading thereto constantly unfolds the 
most startling and breath-taking scenery. 
There the work of nature was done on a scale 
that is truly gigantic. Mountains of tremendous 
height tower above the road on one side, while 
on the other are canyons of seemingly impos- 
sible depths. Up and up we climbed until it 
seemed we must be on top of the world. Once 
a mountain lion crossed the road a few rods 
ahead of us. In thirty miles we met only two 
or three cars. One of these we chanced to meet 
in a place that was very high, steep and narrow. 
How to pass each other was a problem, but we 
solved it somehow. It was an incident with 
plenty of thrills and one I would 


could speak very little English, so. one of his 
sons, or his son-in-law, acted as interpreter. 

‘The chief’s son-in-law, Albert Looking Elk, 
was an artist, and well posted on things in gen- 
eral. He conversed quite intelligently on Reid’s 
Yellow Dent corn. These Indians raise a hard, 
flinty kind of corn. 

We stayed at Taos for several days, and were 
reluctant to leave. We had more than 8,500 
miles still ahead of us, and not liking to get 
behind on our schedule so early on the trip, we 
left Taos regretfully behind. A few miles from 
Taos we plunged abruptly into the spectacular 
Taos canyon, which we followed for many miles. 
This whole region made a very lasting impres- 
sion on us, and anyone who goes to northern 


feet was more that of a narrow valley surround. 
ed by mountains than of being in a canyon, [ 
was soon across the small plateau leading from 
the Indian Gardens, and was rapidly descend. 
ing into one of the extremely picturesque side 
canyons, leading to the river. These side can. 
yons are so deep and in places so narrow that 
the towering walls seem to almost shut out the 
light above you. 3 
After winding around in this canyon for some 
time, I heard the rush of the river, and soon 


realized one of my fondest anticipations of they 


trip. The Colorado was before me. As J] 
watched the swirling waters, I could not help 
but admire the courage of the men who had 
conquered the river in boats. There are many 

rapids in the canyon, and a boat ride 





rather avoid than repeat. To which 
my wife agrees. 

Reaching the ranger station above 
the Frijoles canyon, we parked our 
car and proceeded into the canyon 
on foot. It is 1,000 feet in depth, 
and a very good trail leads into it. 
It is a beautiful canyon, and we 
found the cliff ruins exceedingly in- 
teresting. We prowled around these 
ruins and climbed ladders until our 
knees wabbled, and then reluctantly 
climbed the trail again to the ranger 





THE PICTURES ON THE PAGE OPPOSITE 


Martensen took the pictures on the next page, as well as the 
ones that run with this article. No. 1 shows the family in camp 
at the camp grounds at the Grand Canyon, Arizona. No. 2 gives 
a partial view of one of the big trees in the Yosemite. This one 
is 28 feet in diameter and 227 feet high. Martensen and the 
two children are in the picture. No, 3 shows the entrance to the 
Yellowstone, at Gardiner. No. 4 is Vernal Falls, Yosemite, 320 
feet high. No. 5 is the Garden of the Gods, Colorado. The bear 
was photographed in the Yosemite. 


thru it is not exactly a pleasure trip, 
Powell first conquered ‘it in 1869, 
and a few others have since succeed. 
ed in getting thru. One of the Kalb 
brothers, who have a studio at the 
canyon, is the only man living who 
has gone down the canyon twice in 
a boat. 

After a most refreshing plunge in 


er, I ate my_lunch, snapped a few 
pictures, and started the arduous 
climb to the summit. The sun now 








station and our car. 

Three hours later we were in Santa d 
Fe. This is a most beautiful and interesting 
city. It is distinctly Spanish, with plazas, pa- 
tios and narrow winding streets. Most of the 
people are of Spanish descent, and Spanish is 
generally spoken. The plaza seemed to be the 
social center, and is thronged with people on 
Sundays and holidays. Strolling thru this plaza 
one Sunday afternoon, and hearing nothing but 
Spanish, it seemed almost like being in a for- 
eign country. This is a country of picturesque 
costumes, and the gaily clad throng on the plaza 
with the cowboys riding around the square 
wearing their big hats, silk shirts, high-heeled 
boots and chaps, made a picture not easily for- 
gotten. 


Writing of ‘‘Ben Hur’’ Finished Here 


The beautiful’ adobe buildings of Mexican 
architecture only added to the picturesqueness 
of the scene. Facing the plaza is the old gov- 
ernor’s palace, a low adobe building built in 
the seventeenth century. It housed continuous- 
ly the Spanish, Mexican and American gover- 
nors of New Mexico until 1909. It is now a mu- 
seum. General Lew Wallace wrote the conelud- 
ing chapters to ‘‘Ben Hur”’ in this building. 
Our modern buildings will do well 
indeed to stand as long as has this old 
Palace of the Governors. It seemed 
good for a very long time yet. There 
are many very beautiful adobe build-° 
ings in Santa Fe. 

If Santa Fe was strange, Taos was 

even stranger. Santa Fe is thought 
to be the second oldest town in the 
United States, and Taos the third. 
Taos is about seventy miles north- 
east of Santa Fe, which, I believe, is 
its nearest railroad connection. 
Taos also has a favorite resort for 
artists and painters. The nearby 
Pueblo Indians,,.the town itself, and 
the picturesqueness of the surround- 
ing country give them an unusual 
variety of subjects to work upon. 
While in Taos, we visited the grave 
of that famous old scout and fron- 
tiersman, Kit Carson. His wife also 
is buried there. 

Two miles west of Taos are the In- 
dian pueblos, two large adobe structures of five 
stories, with a brook between them, from which 
the Indians procure their water. Those who 
live in the top stories of the pueblos reach their 
rooms by means of ladders on the outside. There 
are no inside stairways. These Indians do some 
tilling of the soil and make and sell pottery. 
They live’in much the same way as their ances- 
tors did four hundred years ago. Many of these 
Indians are very averse to having their pictures 
taken; and we were advised to secure a permit 
from the chief before making photographs 
around the pueblos. This we did, and incident- 
ally had a very nice visit with the chief. He 


New Mexico and comes away Without taking 
time to visit Taos and Santa Fe, is missing a 
rare treat, indeed. Central and northern New 
Mexico is truly the land of enchantment. 

When we reached the Grand Canyon, in Ari- 
zona, we expected to see something big. We did. 
The canyon is so big, so tremendous, that any 
attempt to describe it is futile. Marble canyon 
is 66 miles long, and Grand canyon is 217 miles 
long, making a total of 283 miles of continuous 
canyon, varying in depth from 2,000 to 6,000 
feet, and with a width of four and one-half to 
twelve miles. From El Tovar hotel, at the can- 
yon, the Bright Angel trail, seven miles long, 
leads to the river, 4,500 feet below. For six 
dollars, one can ride a burro-down this trail and 
back and be stiff and sore for days, or one can 
hike down and get stiff for nothing. I hiked. 
The trip is not without its dangers, and I was 
advised not to go alone. I could find no one 
willing to make the hike, however, so one Sun- 
day morning, at 6:15, I started down thé trail 
from Kalbs’ studio. As I descended and the 
walls of the side canyon closed in above me, I 
began to realize more and more the difficulty 
of the undertaking. 


Martensen at Kit Carson’s grave at Taos, New Mexico. 


I had not gone over a mile until my knees 
were wabbly from the sheer steepness of the 
trail, and I began to wonder already if I could 
make the remaining thirteen miles. Another mile 
and I seemed to be getting the hang of it, and 
had overcome the shakiness in my knees. About 
midway to the river and about 2,200 or 2,300 
feet below the rim is an oasis called the Indian 
Gardens. Here are trees, flowers and water. 
This was my only shade from there on to the 
river, so I rested a bit, refilled my canteen, and 
went on. The rim now seemed very far above 
me, and with the outjutting spurs into the can- 
yon assuming mountainous proportions, the ef- 


climbed the Devil’s Corkscrew out of 
the side canyon leading from the river, I was 
compelled at different times to seek the shelter 
of some friendly rock to escape for a few min- 
utes the intense rays of the sun. I met one or 
two hikers and two trail parties on burros. The 
burros shuffled along indifferently, raising a 
cloud of dust, and their riders looked anything 
but comfortable. Burros instead of horses are 
used on the Bright Angel trail, because of their 
sure-footedness. They are sure-footed because 
they have an utter lack of imagination. There’ 
is only one creature less imaginative than 4 
burro, and that is another burro. A burro 
will walk unconcernedly out to the very point 
of a V-shaped turn, hang its head indifferently 
over the abyss, do something with its feet and 
make the turn safely, while the unaccustomed 


rider hangs onto the saddle in apprehension and k 


agony, and if he is deeply religious, breathes a 
fervent prayer. 


Thin Air Makes Last Lap Hardest of All 


The welcome shade of the Indian Gardens§ Ba 


was reached at last. While resting under the 


trees, a buck antelope came up close and drank § a 


from the small stream. Watching him a while, 
I refilled my canteen and hit the 
trail once more. The altitude at El 


Tovar is nearly 7,000 feet, and thef Ds 


thin air makes this last lap of the 
trip the hardest of all. I climbed the 
last two miles on the installment plan 


and reached the summit at 3:05 p. mihi, §: 


It had been a hard grind, and I was 


tired, but not as tired as I had ex-@ ij 


pected I would be 
go again. 


I would gladly@ 


We could not leave Arizona with #3 
out a visit to Phoenix and the Roose @ 


velt dam. This Salt river irrigation, 
project seems to be one of the fewe 


paying projects in this country. The # 
water for it is held back by them t 
Roosevelt dam, some seventy miles§ 4% 


away. The valley around Phoenix is 
truly an oasis in the desert. The 
dam is 280 feet high, 1,125 feet longg 
with a 16-foot roadway, 158 feet 

thick at the bottom, cost $3,923,250, 


___ and took nearly six years to build. — = 
California, I believe, has more to offer the® 7 
. tourist than any other state. 


Our experiences 
there were so varied, and the places of interest 
so numerous, that it would take pages to de 
scribe them all. There was one feature in pat 
ticular that made an indelible impression on us 
That was the big trees. It seems unbelievable 
that there can be trees living today that wert 
many centuries old when Christ was born. | 
is impossible for anyone who has not seen them & 
to visualize trees of such gigantie proportions @ 
There are millions of them, varying in diametéf 
from a few feet to over thirty feet.. The Ger 
eral Sherman tree, in (Concluded on page 24) 





the decidedly cool waters of the riy- § 


beat down mercilesssly hot, and as If 
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THE LURE OF THE CRAGGY PEAKS 


This Article Will Guide You If You Want a Mountain Vacation 


WENTY years ago only the plutocrats of 

the country of Big Corn could think of 

a vacation amid-the beauties of Colorado. 
The Rockies seemed as far away then as Siam 
or Australia do now. 

Today there is hardly a farmer in the whole 
Mississippi valley who can not find time some- 
where between planting and corn shucking to 
drive his own auto over good highways right 
into the heart of the scenic west. Nor is it cost- 
ly to take such a trip in one’s own auto. Be- 
cause the farmer is getting away from his job, 
getting the chance to see other sections of the 
country, and perhaps find a new perspective 
is good business. 

Surely there is hardly a man or woman in the 
agricultural storehouse of America who would 
not relish getting away a little while from the 
muggy, hot, sticky days of midsummer, escape 
from those nights when the green corn plants 
are reaching up so fast they almost groan with 
growing pains. Leaving the corn to make the 
most of hot summer days, the farmer tourist 
will get a breath of 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


trips into the hills. You will probably wish to 
visit this active community of 325,000 popula- 
tion. In the city itself there are the state eapi- 
tol, the parks, two good museums, good stores 
for the women folks to prowl in, and if you are 
either camping or staying at ‘‘cottage’’ camps, 
there are plenty of facilities for you at many 
camps. 

The cottage camp is becoming quite general 
in the larger communities of the west. It has a 
number of little frame, one-room cottages, prob- 
ably a stove, cupboard, chairs and a bed, springs 
and a mattress in each. You bring your own 
cooking utensils and bedding. If you are just a 
little ‘‘choosey,’’ you can always find a clean, 
comfortable cottage camp in any of the larger 
towns. Then the winds may blow, the clouds 
pour rain, or the night be chilly, and you will 
be comfortable at a price which usually is be- 
tween $1 and $2 per day. 

If you wish, bring your tent. There are clean 


extend from the Wyoming line to the north 
edge of New Mexico, there are roads that are 
the surprise of many tourists. These highways 
twist, wriggle, climb and finally reach the baek- 
bone of the continent, and, slipping over passes, 
drop to the slopes that drain toward the Pacifie, 
If you have time, you may wish to work out a 
loop trip which will take you across the Conti- 
nental Divide and back. By going over one 
road across one pass, and then coming back over 
another, you can get the greatest panorama of 
mountains procurable in one Short trip. You 
come to know the mountains more adequately; 
experience that thrill which comes when you 
first stand in the high country and look over 
vast landscapes that stretch away as far as the 
eye can reach. 

The other poliey to follow is to go to some 
point in the front range or beyond it, find a 
good place from which to work and at which to 
stay, and then spend all your time there, get- 
ting to know the surrounding country well, 
This is the scheme to follow if you eare any- 

thing about stalking 





mountain air, sleep in _aEEES 
cool highlands where ‘ 
blankets are needed in 
August, get an eye and 
a heart full of the maj- 
esty of the mountains, 
and find in this vaca- 
tion time, new strength 
to throw in the battle 
of life. 

The way is open, the 
old family auto will 
furnish the means of 
transportation and the 
folks of Colorado will 
supply the scenery and 
a western welcome. 
Here’s how you can get 
there, and some sugges- 


into the Rocky moun- 
tains. 

If you live north of 
the south boundary of 
Iowa, your best route 
is to go thru Omaha. 
From there the Lin- 
coln highway is a good 
route west. Remember 
that Colorado’s north 
boundary is almost due 
west of Omaha, and 
that the southern boun- 


than Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. This will explain 
why it is not out of the 
way for the people north to go to Omaha as a 
point from whieh to follow the road westward. 

My own favorite way of driving from Omaha 
to Denver, after traveling a number of routes, 
is to follow the Lincoln higway to Grand 
Island, skip across, south, from there to Hast- 
ings, and then follow the DLD. It is shorter, 
the roads are usually fine in good weather, and 
there is a certain unfriendly traffic officer on 
the Lincoln highway in a county west of Grand 
Island, who makes even law abiding citizens 
uneasy. 

If it has rained, stick to the Lincoln. If you 
don’t, you might stick, somewhere else. There 
are some few clay stretches on the DLD, altho 
they have been largely surfaced within the past 
few years. The Lincoln is practicaly all sur- 
faced. There is another short cut that is good 
in dry weather. Leave the DLD at Culbertson, 
Nebraska, and go to Brush, Colorado, via Wray. 
After you reach Colorado, all main roads are 
good almost every day in the year except high 
country roads in winter. . 

If your home is south of Iowa’s south boun- 
dary, take the PPOO thru St. Joseph, the Vic- 
tory out of Kansas City, or the Old Trails high- 
way, that extends southward thru Wichita. 
Denver is quite a hub from which to arrange 








A wide, safe highway crosses Berthoud Pass. 


camps in the national forests, that practically 
cover the mountains of the state, and many pri- 
vate and municipal camping grounds in towns. 
The forests belong to you and me as much as 
the other fellow, and are open to all citizens 
who will use them properly and be careful with 
fire. There are fifteen forests in Colorado, con- 
taining 13,250,000 acres of seenie wonder- 
lands. Besides these, there are two national 
parks and several national monuments belong- 
ing to the people. In some of the forests, camps 
have been established, where clean water sup- 
ply, garbage pits, fireplaces, sanitaries and oth- 
er conveniences have been installed for the use 
of the public without charge. 


The Vacation Areas of Colorado 


Now let us get a general view of the more ac- 
cessible vacation areas of the state. 

Breaking up from the edge of the sweeping 
plains are the brown-cloaked foothills. Back of 
them rise the Rockies in tumbled masses that 
finally reach above the cool spruce forests to 
the timber-line country. There the conditions 
are like the Arctic, and century-old ice and 
snow hug close under the shadowy side of cliff 
and rock. 

Probing thru this tumble of mountains that 


the elusive mountain 
treut. Of course, one 
must be in a seetion of 
the state where trout 
are available before he 
can eatch them, but 
once such a base camp 
is located, the fisher- 
man can whip the 
streams from there, 
working one stream or 
lake each day. 
Starting at the north 
state boundary, there 
are a number of fairly 
well defined regions in 
the mountains that lie 
east of the divide. The 
first is that which is 
around the canyon of 
the Cache la Poudre, 
whieh is reached thru 
Fort Collins. The Pou- 
dre eanyon is scenic, 
has numerous camping 
places along it, several 
resorts, is stocked with 
trout, and has a won- 
derful road thruout its 
length. The tributary 
streams are especially 
attractive for the fish- 
erman. If one wishes, 


road that crosses Cam- 
eron pass, at the head 
of the Poudre, and 
reach North park in a half-day’s ‘run. North 
park is a synonym for good trout fishing. A 
return road can be found thru Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, or by turning south and doing some 
mountain driving, one may come back over the 
spectacular Fall River road and right into the 
heart of Estes park. Or, farther south, the high- 
way for the return trip is over Berthoud pass. 
The second general region of the forest range 
centers around the Rocky Mountain National 
and Estes parks. Estes park is named from the 
term generally applied in the mountains to an 
open space, bordered by hills and forests. Mid- 
dle park, South park, North park, Taylor park, 
Estes park, all indicate open meadowy areas it 
the hills. Rocky Mountain National park is the 
other type of area to which the term park is ap- 
plied. It is a scenic, recreational, scientific re- 
serve containing gigantic, beautiful mountaim 
seenery. Many resorts, cottage camps and 
camping grounds are near Estes village. 
With Estes park as a base, there are numer- 
ous trips out into the surrounding country by 
auto, by horseback, by foot, that the tourist may 
take. By going into the back country to higher 
reaches of streams and higher lakes, where few- 


er fishermen go, one may find some fishing. The 


lower streams are always heavily fished. Roads 








he ean go over the new. 
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into Estes run thru Loveland, Longmont, Lyons 
and Boulder, Colorado. 

South of this general region, and reached by 
good auto roads thru Lyons and Boulder, is a 
little known region of supreme scenie qualities. 
Here are the most accessible living glaciers in 
the Colorado Rockies. They are reached by auto 





and then a horseback or foot trip of some five 
or six miles of mountain trail. In the head- 
waters of the streams here, and in some of the 
timber-fringed mountain lakes, there is a good- 
ly supply of fighting trout. There are a few re- 
sorts, some few cabins for rent, and unlimited 
camping opportunities here. 


Denver’s Mountain Park System 


Directly west from Denver lies the system 
of Denver’s Mountain Parks. They are owned 
by the city and are open to all good uses by the 
public. There are a number of camp sites. 
tion country of charm. Starting from these 
the timber line on Mount Evans. A road runs 
west from the Denver Mountain Parks to Idaho 
Springs, the famous old mountain mixing town. 
Beyond that the road climbs until it finally 
tops the divide at Berthoud pass. This road 
8 wide, safe, scenic and beautiful. Any expe- 
Mienced driver can negotiate it. One rule in 
going uphill which the plainsman must always 
femember is to not try to force his car. The 
toad climbs for miles at a time. If the engine 
should become hot, let it cool off. Give it a 
drink of mountain water. Another rule that 
% very important, and especially so because 


| parks is a road that finally climbs far above 














it affects the pocketbook, is this: When going 
down a grade that is long and fairly steep, 
put the car in intermediate or low gear and 
‘tet it go, using the brake only when it is need- 
ed to aid compression in holding back the ear. 
Folks who are not accustomed to mountain driv- 
_ lag often have to pay if they disregard these 
Simple rules and burn out their brakes or their 
_ bearings. r 
_ One of the favorite loop highways, a scenic 
ip which is of the finest appeal, is to go 
_ West from Denver, over Berthoud pass, thence 
forth to Grand lake, at the west edge of the 
Rational park, thence over the top again, east, 
% Estes park, and out from there thru one 
‘@ the several scenic canyon roads. The high- 
aY is good all the way. 
Setween the Denver region and the very 
bus section near Colorado Springs, is an 
of vast extent known locally as the Devil’s 


Beyond the highways is gorgeous “back country.” 


Beyond them is the Pike national forest, a vaca- . 


Head region. If one is just 
camping, loafing, wanting to 
.. do nothing that is supremely. 
spectacular, but wants some 
good fishing, here is ‘the place 
to hit for. The roads in this 
section are good, passable 
mountain roads. None of them 
are of the quality which is 
found in the Denver Moun- 
tain Parks and on Berthoud 
pass. But the roads will get 
you there and bring you back. 
Countless good camping places 
ean be found, with good wood, 
good water, rest, cool nights, 
and all of the other joys of 
ordinary mountain camp life. 
There are some resorts along 
both branches of the Platte. 
Fishing is fair. 

The Pike’s Peak region is so 
generally known that it hard- 
ly seems worth while to men- 
tion it here. Good roads, 
scenic features that are on a 
par with many of the other 
beauties in the mountains, but 
are better known, and the 
famous Pike’s Peak itself, lure 
a great many tourists to this 
region early. Incidentally, 
there are twenty-five peaks in 
Colorado that are higher than 
the 14,108-foot elevation of 
Pike’s Peak. Altogether, there 
are forty-six peaks in the state 
over 14,000 feet above sea-lev- 
el. There is no spectacular fish- 
ing found in this region. 

Bounded on the north by the Royal Gorge, 
on the south by the Colorado state line, offer- 
ine one of the finest chances for vacation of 
any section east of the Continental-divide, is 
the San Isabel national forest region. It is 
entered thru Canon City, Florence or Pueblo 
on the northern end; thru Walsenburg or Trin- 
idad on the south. In the Wet mountain di- 
vision of this forest, which is the first sec- 
tion reached, there are a number of well defined 
forest camps for the accommodation of auto 
tourists. The roads are good. There is a little 
fair fishing. The spruce and fir forests in 
some sections of this district are sights that 
are well worth seeing. Several 
resorts are here. 

West of this Wet mountain 
division is the Wet mountain 
valley, and across that is to 
be found the craggy, sky-piere- 
ing, majestic range of the 
Sangre de Cristos. It is one 
of the finest scenie units in 
the west. The range contains 
some half-dozen peaks that are 
as high as Pike’s Peak, and 
several score of other peaks 
the 14,000-foot elevation. The 
Sangre de Cristo range cradles 
clear lakes on its high shoul- 
ders, erystal streams foam 
down from the snow banks of 
its timber line, and cool winds 
whisper in the spruce bows in 
the forests on its slopes. 

If you eare to go journey- 
ing across the big backbone of 
the continent, on into what is 
known as the country of the 
‘‘western slope,’’ there are 
almost limitless: vacation pos- 
sibilities to be found there. 
Unsurpassed scenery, the best 
trout fishing in the state, good 
roads, all tempt the traveler 
to make the effort to see this 
part of Colorado. : 

For the most part, the fish- 
ing tackle used in lake and 
stream fishing of the middle- 
west will not be of use in the 
Rocky mountain district. You 
will save money by waiting 
until you reach Colorado, shop 
around a bit, and finally pick 
up a low-priced outfit consist- 
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ing of fly rod, flies, light reel and light line. 
If you have a good reel and light line, bring 
them. But leave the plug baits, spoon hooks and 
heavy pole at home. 

Sources of information on detailed trips into 
the areas I have suggested can be had: 

For the Poudre canyon country—Fort Col- 
lins Chamber of Commerce. 

For Estes park and Rocky Mountain national 
park—Chamber of Commerce at Estes park, 
Loveland, Longmont or Fort Collins. 

For Denver Mountain Parks, Devil’s Head 
and Berthoud pass—Denver Tourist Bureau, 
Denver, Colorado. 

For Pike’s Peak region—Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce. 

For San Isabel region—Chamber of Com- 
merce at Pueblo, Canon City, Florence, Walsen- 
burg and Trinidad. 


Detailed Information Is Available 


The Denver Tourist Bureau has even such 
detailed information as rates for eabins or re- 
sorts ; can give you daily reports on road eondi- 
tions ; can work out various trips for you, all of 
this serviee being free. Literature is also sup- 
plied if you will write, stating information de- 
sired, and this without cost to you. In Denver 
are the Rocky Mountain Motorists, Inc., and the 
Colorado Auto Club, both affiliated with the 
AAA, which ean be of help to members of the 
AAA. Also, the Rocky Mountain News and 
the Denver Evening Times maintain informa- 
tion bureaus which give free information. An- 
other authentic source of good information is 
the United States Forest Service, at Denver. 
If you wish, you may write me, in eare of 
Wallaees’ Farmer, and I will get the proper 
agencies to send you pamphlets or maps. 

If you are going into the hills, bring fairly 
warm wraps. Nights are cool here. Bring 
blankets for the bed. Do not bring a lot of ex- 
cess equipment like bed springs or mattresses. 
Maybe the old car will not tote it over the big 
hills. If in doubt, get advice from some of the 
sources of information suggested. Particularly 
the Tourist Bureau and the United States For- 
est Service can be of help. 

Get organized to come to the Rockies for play 
time this summer. The road is open. The old 
homestead will manage without you for a couple 
of weeks. Plan right now to run away from 
that humid heat and get acquainted with our 


Rockies. Why not? 
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A camp by a mountain highway. 
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WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO?> 


Answers to Inquiries From Readers About Vacation Trips : 





66 E ARE farmers and want to 

W get away from home for ten 

, days. We read a lot about 

Iowa and would like to make a tour 

around the state and see all we can see. 

Where should we go?’’ a subscriber 
writes. 

This is a fine idea for folks who want 
to see a lot and not have to drive a long 
distance. Iowa has many scenic spots. 
There is a lot of historic material that 
can be viewed, as well as many parks 
to visit. Since our reader lives in Mills 
county, we will start him out for Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

Take any of the highways leading 
toward the Bluffs. This gets you into 
the hills of western Iowa. If roads are 
dry, they are beautiful, as they are well 
graded. At Council Bluffs, be sure to 
go up on on the Bluffs, as the view is 
worth while. Drive over to Omaha if 





LET US HELP 


We have made arrangements to have a number of asso- 
ciations interested in vacation country in different parts of 
the continent forward descriptive matter to subscribers 
who ask for information. 

Read over the list below, check the section in which 
you are interested, and mail, together with your name and 
address, to Vacation Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Literature on the district checked will be sent you. 

If you have specific inquiries to make, we shall be glad 
to answer those, too. List these on a separate slip of paper, 
and be sure that your name and address are on this also. 


Iowa | Michigan 

Missouri Yellowstone Park 

Black Hills Southwest (Grand Canyon, etc.) 
Wisconsin Pacific Northwest 

Minnesota Canada 

Colorado Eastern States 

Wyoming Great Lakes 


over to Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
From Buffalo, go over to Albany, New 
York, and across thru Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to Boston.. If you care 
to, you can drive down to New York 
from Boston and come west on another 
route. Eastern roads are practically 
all paved, and three hundred miles gq 
day is easy driving. 





want to drive to Washington, D. C.,” 


a good road, as I have little children 
to take along.”’ 

Drop down to U. 8. Highway No. 40, 
we advise. This is a paved road from 
Kansas City to St. Louis. It goes east. 
ward to Columbus, Ohio, and directly 
across Pennsylvania thru Hagerstown, 








you eare to look at the Missouri river, 
and then come back and drive north on High- 
way U.S. 75, which will lead you to Sioux City. 
This is a good road with quite a bit of pave- 
ment. At Sioux City, the bustling metropolis 
of northwestern Iowa, you can drive out on the 
paved road toward Le Mars and Rock Rapids. 
Excellent farm country, and only a short time 
until you will strike U. S. Highway 18. Turn 
east and continue to Spencer. Here is where 
you go north to Iowa’s famous lake region. It’s 
only a few miles, and plenty of camping places 
are handy if you eare to stop a day and fish. 
At Spirit Lake, pick up Iowa Highway No. 9 
and drive east to Estherville. Forest City, the 
nearest point to the Pilot Knob state park, is 
next in line, and the scenery is still good farm 
country. If you want to take in Clear Lake, 
drive south to Garner, where you will again be 
on U. 8S. No. 18, and: next in line is Mason City. 


_ Charles City, the home of Iowa’s largest tractor 


plant, is soon ahead. Then New Hampton is 
reached. ; 

Again you have a choice of routes. If you 
want to go up into northeastern Iowa, drive up 
to Cresco and over to Decorah and 
Waukon. Then you have a real treat. 
Turn south on Iowa No. 51 and see the 
Mississippi and look ever McGregor, 
Towa’s most scenie spot. Dubuque is 
next, and if you want to continue down 
the river, drive along thru Bellevue 
and on down to Clinton. Or, from Du- 
buque you can go to Maquoketa and 
take in the caves nearby, and continue 
south to Dewitt and down to Daven- 
port. At this point go over the govern- 
ment bridge and visit the United States 
arsenal. From Davenport drive down 
the river to Fairport, the home of the 
clam raising industry, where the gov- 
ernment has a fish hatchery. Then pro- 
ceed to Muscatine and see the button 
factories. Next are the watermelon 
fields south of Muscatine. Burlington 
and Fort Madison are in line, with a 
state prison on the way. Keokuk, in the 
extreme southern corner of the state, 
has the big dam to offer as a sight, and 
is well worth a visit. 

You ean now turn northwest toward 
Keokuk or Mount Pleasant on well- 
marked roads. If you want to cut 
across southern Iowa, U. S. 34 will take 
you thru many county-seat towns. If 
you want to continue on the sight-see- 
ing trip, drive up to Iowa City, where 
the first capitol is located and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa can be visited. West 
on U. S. 32 will bring you thru Grin- 
nell and Newton, where washing ma- 
chines are made. Des Moines, home of 
the state capitol, is next. ~From Des 
Moines drive west on U. S. 32 to Atlan- 
tic, and thence south to Clarinda, home 
of one Iowa radio station, and over to 
Shenandoah, where you are always wel- 


come to see Iowans broadcast. From there it is 
only a step home. If you are interested in state 
parks, ask the State Board of Conservation of 
Iowa, at the state house, Des Moines, for a free 
map showing location and size of the parks. 
If you want to see Iowa, this trip will do it, 
and the entire trip can be made in a week if it 
doesn’t rain too much. 


Outlining Trips Outside the State 


‘‘T want to drive east,’’ says a subscriber, 
‘‘would like to stop in Cleveland and then go 
to Niagara and on as far as Boston. What’s the 
best way to go?”’ 

Since our subscriber lives in western Iowa 
near the Lincoln highway, the best way, we be- 
lieve, would be to take this highway to Chicago. 
It’s the best road across Iowa this summer, due 
to its being more improved than others. There 
are many detours on the other cross-state high- 
ways, due to construction. This road will take 
you to Chicago if you care to drive in, or you 
can cut out the city part and proceed. to Gary, 
Indiana. At this point take U. S. Highway No, 








Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies 


Maryland ; Gettysburg, the site of the 
great national cemetery. Turn south here to 
Frederick, Maryland, and you are on the road 
to Washington, D. C. Baltimore is nearby, and 
it’s only a short trip up to Philadelphia. 





A Polk county, Iowa, subseriber asks about 
a short trip to the Black Hills. 

Take the Custer Battlefield highway, U. 8. 
Highway No. 16. This road extends from Des 
Moines thru Fort Dodge, Sioux Falls and then 
straight west across South Dakota to Rapid 
City, the gateway to the Black Hills. (Rapid 
City is approximately 550 miles from Fort 
Dodge, Iowa.) Within approximately 100 miles 
of Rapid City, one can take State Road No. 40 
thru the heart of the Bad Lands, and reach 
Rapid City without going out of the way. 

Important places to visit are: 

1. The Homestead gold mine, which is the 
largest in the world, at Lead, South Dakota. 

2. The Round-Up, at Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota, which is held once a year, usually the 
first week in July. 

3. School of Mines, at Rapid City. 

4. The automobile drive thru the 
= state park, which also ineludes the state 
| game preserve of 30,000 acres. 

5. Sylvan lake, which is over a mile 
above sea-level, at the foot of Harney 
peak. The peak extends over 7,000 
feet above the lake. 

6. The famous health resort at Hot 
Springs, with the mammoth public 
swimming plunge that is fed by some 
of the mineral springs. 

7. Wind eave, north of Hot Springs, 
and Crystal eave, south of Sturgis. 





‘“‘T want to take a trip to Colorado 


mountains. ‘What is the best way to go 
by auto, and what are some of the 
points of most interest.’’ 


one of the popular roads is thru Omaha 
and Lincoln, on the D. L. D. This 


orado, and then into Denver. A good 
view of the mountains will be had all 
the way from Fort Morgan. You will 
marvel at the magnificence of the 
mountains, and this wonderment will 
stay with you during your stay @ 
Colorado. Denver, itself, is a wond 
city. You can make headquarter 
there, for there are many one-day trips 
_into the mountains that can be made 
from this point. Seventy-five mil 
to the south lies Colorado Springs 
with Manitou and the natural springs 
close by. Pike’s Peak, with.its wom 
derful drive, (Concluded 6% page 23 





20 over to Toledo, Ohio, and on to § 
Cleveland. Proceed up to Erie and § 
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**T live in northern Missouri, and § 
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8. State fish hatchery at Spearfish. § 


this year. I have never seen the Rocky § 


If you have never seen the Rockies, 3 
you have quite a treat in store. By auto f” 
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WHERE THE CANOE STILL REIGNS 


Minnesota-Canadian Border Is Goal of Folks Who Want Their Vacations Wild 


iN THIS day of contradictions and contrasts, 
l when a new nation is being built over-night, 
there is nothing especially amazing about 
the fact that within a few hours’ ride of the 
third largest city in all the world is a vast wil- 
derness which remains today exactly as it was 
a hundred years ago—where the canoe is still 
the backbone of transportation in an area near- 
ly 15,000 square miles in extent. 

It may not be surprising, but it is at least 
interesting, and it is especially desirable. For- 
tunate are the Americans of the great middle- 
west who can get to this primeval wilderness, 
spend enough time in it to enjoy all of its 
charms, and get back home again within the 
period of an ordinary vacation. 

The Superior national forest is its name, and 
it lies in the northeastern corner of Minnesota, 
smack up against the Canadian boundary. And 
on the Canadian side the same region extends 
on for countless miles more, forming, in the 
heart of the continent, a wilderness of great 
pine forests and a labyrinth of waterways thru 
the intricacies of which you ean paddle for 
summer after summer without twice passing 
the same place—a North Country in the true 
sense of the word—forests full of moose and 
deer and innumerable smaller animals; lakes 
and streams, clear as crystal, full of fighting 
fishes ; scenery that has suffered little from the 
hand of man. 

Picture a thousand lakes, connected by chan- 
nels, waterfalls, rapids; each lake full of pine- 
crested, rocky islands; a skyline of peaked 
spruce, that extends to the horizon in all direc- 
tions—a forest that is virtually trackless save 
for the waterways—and you have a slight idea 
of this most unique of American playgrounds. 


Live in the Canoes All Summer Long 


The canoe is supreme. The forest rangers 
use it almost entirely, and the ‘‘fire depart- 
ment’’ of the north, on its way to fight forest 
fires, consists of a string of canoes. The rang- 
ers live in their canoes all summer long, pad- 
dling constantly—the canoe is to the Superior 
what the cayuse is to the west. It is the vehicle 
of the trappers, the cruisers, all ef the men who 
live in the forests. 


By Donald Hough 








Catching a big fellow for dinner. 


trance to the forest. The main entrance is at 
the town of Ely, at the northeastern end of 
the Minnesota iron range, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, as the crow flies, north- 
west of Grand Marais. This town is at the end 
of a ‘‘pocket’’ that extends into the forest, just 
about in its middle. From there you have three 
routes open—a trip thru the forest eastward 
toward Grand Marais, a trip westward toward 
Rainy lake, or one to the north, thru the Cana- 


Ely for a trip of about twelve days. Of courgih 


‘the fun starts before we start. The business q 


getting ready is often as much fun as the ty 
itself. We have rented a canoe and outfit g 
the spot, because it is cheaper to rent a cang 
than to ship one by express from home, and 
use local equipment—rented—because it is ex 
actly suited to the country we are about 
enter. This north country has its own kind 9 
equipment. Everything must be carried i 
pack-sacks, and all equipment must be of th 
sort that can be packed in this manner. 

The usual load for the portage is two pae 
sacks, one on top of the other; and the foregf 
rangers carry everything for two men in thesef 
so that, with one man to carry the canoe—hy 
means of a yoke, and the other the packs, buf 
one trip is required across the portages. 

We have dehydrated vegetables, because wi 
must not carry things full of water when therm 
is so much water all around us which we cay 
add, and we have a folding reflector oven fom 
baking. All food supplies are either in water 
proof canvas bags of various sizes or in screwy 
top’ cans. 

For clothing, we wear a pair of woolen trou 
ers, eut short around the ankles, heavy shoe 
with soles half an inch thick, and—without f 
—studded with hob nails. We must be care 
in the canoes with these, but they are inval 
able on the portages. Then we must have 
heavy mackinaw ‘‘stag’’.shirt. The evening 
in the midst of summer, are plenty cool. 


Headed for the International Boundary 


So we’re off. Up Basswood lake we go, head 
ed for the international boundary. Being 
‘‘nearby’’ lake, Basswood is rather civili 
There are a few cabins on the islands, and the 
are a couple of launches on it, and you don't 
see any moose or deer—that is, unless you ge 
back into some of the hidden bays. For Bas 
wood alone will provide you with a canoe 
of several days’ duration, and you never hav 
to see the same place twice, and you can end 
at your starting point. In fact, they tell a sto: 
of a lazy guide who used to take parties out, 
and who would simply give them a ten days 
-jaunt around Bass 





Of late years it has 
been adopted by the 
vacationist, and to- 
day the Superior 
forest is host each 
each year to canoe 
tourists who come 
from all parts of the 
United States, and 
some who come from 
foreign lands, to en- 
joy its offering of a 
return to the real 
primitive. 

Altho the interior 
of the forest is avail- 
able only to the ca- 
noeist—and one who 
is not afraid of 
portages, its edges 
are reached by auto- 
mobile highways in 
several places. From 
Duluth you ean go 
up the North Shore 
highway along Lake 
Superior, and get 
into the forest by 
way of a road that 
runs north from the 
little town of Fin- 
land, or by way of 
another—and this is the only road that really 
piérees the vitels of the forest, at Grand 
Marais. 

At the end of the Gunflint road north of 
Grand Marais, you can either stop at one of 
several summer or you can get into a 
eanoe and within a few hours be far from any 
sign of civilization. This is the eastern. en- 











A labyrinth of waterways thru which to paddle. 


dian Quetico preserve. The third gateway to 
the forest is at the west, at a place called Crane 
lake, just south of Rainy lake. The Ely entrance 
has always been the most popular, but the new 
road north of Grand Marais has diverted a lot 
of interest to that section. All three places are 
reached by perfect auto roads. 

Let us. suppose that we are starting ont from 


wood — portagin 
across a narrow i 
land now and then 
to give an air of 
reality to it. 

The international 
boundary water 
consist, east of Bast 
wood, of a chain of 
long, narrow lakes. 
As we progress t 
the east, along this 
chain, the cliffs rise 
higher and_ higher 
on either side, unt 
we are  paddlin 
down a_ veritable 
canyon—sheer rock 
cliffs, beautifull 
colored, crested wi 
pine forest. The wa 
ter in this chain 8 
so clear that we call 
easily see bottom i 
twenty to thiy 
feet. There are lake 
trout here, and 
and wherever We 
camp we can tak¢ 
time enough off # 
catch a couple 
big fellows for dit 
ner. We use a trolling line, a very large spoon 
hook, and a sinker. The ‘lakers’? aren’t very. 
good fighters, but they are the best eating of 
all the northern fish. 

Presently we eome to Saganaga lake, tors 
miles across. It doesn’t seem this large, 
because of the islands scattered thru it. These 
islands are what make the lakes of the Sup 
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most any wind. 

Heading south, we aim for what appears to 
be the shore of the lake. And it is a beautiful 
' shore, covered with a stand of virgin Norway 
4 pine timber, never touched by fire or axe. But 
' jt isn’t the shore, after all. As we come closer 











F cours owe see an opening, and glide between the first 
siness gf of the hundreds of islands that are before us. 
the trae Beautiful vistas open up as we paddle along, 
utfit ge and we slip thru the archipelago never quite 
a canoe certain whether the shore ahead of us is the 
and wi mainland or not. 

it ise . But we are steering by direction, and our 
bout ¢#™ map tells us these are all islands. We believe 
kind off the map. It is the best thing to do. Some peo- 
‘ried iqg ple have thought the map was wrong, and they 
> of the are still up there trying to prove it. 


. Presently we come to the mainland, and see 


forest attraetive, and, incidentally, safe in al-- 


As we go south toward Alice lake, we blaze 
a couple of portages of our own, to make a short 
eut, and we come on a cow moose and a ealf 
eating lily roots in a swampy bay, and immedi- 
ately after that we come on the monarch of the 
forest himself—an immense bull, with antlers 
in the velvet, standing up to his neck in the 
water, and disappearing entirely as he ducks 
for the roots. 

By paddling when he is under water and sit- 
ting motionless when his head is out, we ap- 
proach to within a few yards of him before we 
are discovered. Then, with a snort and a shake 
of his dripping head, he makes for shore, with 
us at his heels. As he reaches shallow water, 
he tosses spray in all directions, makes land, 
and goes crashing into the forest. 

Once I saw, in this country, twelve moose in 
one short stretch of river—twelve moose, fif- 
ten deer, three bears, and a timber wolf, all in 
one day. And once I paddled into a herd of 
seven moose that were feeding on lily roots. 
Again, I have taken an entire trip without see- 
ing even one moose. 

In Alice lake—I crossed this lake once with a 
dog team in a blizzard so fierce that we had to 
go entirely by compass to reach the protection 
of the forest—we find some of the best fishing 
for wall-eyed pike that we ever have experi- 
enced. At the inlet, where the Kawishiwi river 


Seal 


are badly burned areas. Soon we come to an 
abandoned lumber camp, and as we approach 
White Iron lake we begin to meet outboard mo- 
tors and a launch or two. A few more turns and 
we are at White Iron lake, and the trip is over. 

The trip is only one of an almost limitless 
number. From almost every lake we were in we 
could have turned off on a different trip. There 
are a few well established routes, with portages 
in good shape and well marked, but on all sides 
we are lured by the knowledge that we can turn 
in any direction and strike out for ourselves. 

Sometimes we meet Indians, paddling the 
primitive birchbark, for in this forest are some 
of the last fleets of birchbark canoes left in the 
United States. Some day there may be roads 
there. But, even so, there will be vast areas 
still left for the eanoeist. 

The Superior forest is an example of prime- 
val America which is bravely facing the ad- 
vance of civilization and which so far has been 
successful. 





WANTS TO GO NORTHWEST 


A HAMILTON county, Iowa, subseriber asks 
for information regarding a proposed au- 
tomobile trip to Seattle, and asks what there is 
to see along the road. 
Iowans who figure on a drive to the north- 
west should plan on 





0 pack a long, narrow channel disappearing into the 
e fore forest. We follow it, for it will lead us to the 
n theg™ next large lake, Seagull, which is truly in the 
noe—by heart of the forest. 

cks, buff. The channel itself is a beautiful thing. Tow- 
. ' ering forests flank us, and every bend brings- 
1use wi afresh scene. There are many pike in the wa- 
n therm ter, and we stop for a while and catch them 
we cae with barbless hooks, returning them to the 
ven fom water. 

water. When we come to Seagull—we are now about 
. serew three days out of ‘ 

| Ely, we find our- ae 

2 trous selves entering the 

y shoeff most beautiful lake 

out faif in Minnesota. It is 

carefulf impossible to de- 

invalay scribe it. Its virgin 









forests, its ocea- 
sional cliffs, the 
wealth of its islands 
and channels, are a 
sight for the gods. 
Crossing this lake, 
we begin a real ad- 
venture. We are 
now well off the 
beaten trails, and we 
must find our way 
up a dinky river and 
thru small, hidden 
lakes. For the first 
mile after leaving 
the big lake, we toil 
upstream, dragging 
_ the canoe after us, 
| sometimes portaging 
around small water- 
falls. But it is well 
worth it. We come 
» to a final waterfall 
| of real proportions, 
' make our last port- 
age, and float out 
on a calm little lake 
which is’ covered 
with islands . that * 
¢ome to a peak, and give the lake its name— 
Alpine. 
- Here we see our first deer. A doe and a 
pair of fawns walking along a sand beach see 
us, stand like statues for a moment, then, as we 
turn toward them, trot off anfong the spruce 
trees. 
- Now comes a series of lakes with Indian 
names—Ogishkemuncie, Cacaquabie, and sever- 
al little lakes without any names at all. The 
fishing is wonderful. We catch lake trout with 
littlé effort, as we paddle along. On Ogishke- 
muncie we come on a pair of bear cubs in a 
cove, splashing each other with water. We ap- 
oach undiscovered, and not until we are with- 
m twenty yards of them do they see us, look at 
in amazement, then scamper away to their 
other. 
We portage and paddle our way thru some 
all lakes hidden in forested hills, then come 
to a couple of long, narrow, low lakes made by 
, Peaver dams. ‘The beavers are all around us, 
d when we camp in the evening they splash 
tir tails on the water.in rapid succession. 
mere must be a thousand silver beavers with- 
hearing. Even in the daytime, as we go taru 
narrow passage, they are there, and thump 
Meir tails on the water just ahead of us as we 
@pproach. Beaver cuttings are numerous, and 
i the portages we must hurdle fallen trees. 
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seeing as much en 


route as_ possible. 
Probably the best 
and most thoroly 


marked trail in that 
direction is what is 
called the Custer 
Battlefield Hig h- 
way. The road starts 
at Des Moines and 
goes northwest, pass- 
ing thru Webster 
City, Le Mars and 
on to Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, then 
over to the Black 
Hills. A fine chance 
for excellent camp- 
ing and scenery is 
afforded any tourist 
in the Hills, and this 
alone is a fine trip 
for a short vacation. 
From the Hills, the 
highway runs north- 
west into Wyoming 
and on to Billings, 
Montana. The Yel- 
lowstone park ean 
be approached from 
Sheridan, where a 
good highway leads 














Primeval America can still be found in the Superior National Forest 


enters, we can catch all we want—and big fel- 
lows, too. 

When we leave Alice we are on the way home. 
We go with the current of the Kawishiwi, to- 
ward Ely. But before we are fairly started we 
come to Insula, the most amazing lake of all. 
Nobody knows how many islands are in this 
lake. Surely a person without a map could 
spend the summer here, trying to find the pas- 
sages. It is an interesting lake to paddle thru, 
and we should see a couple of deer at least— 
perhaps a moose or two, swimming from one 
island to the other. I once chased three moose 
on this lake, but they were too fast for me. 

Leaving Insula, we make a portage around a 
long rapids and continue down the Kawishiwi. 
We come now to the eabins of trappers, and 
finally to a forest ranger station. We are ap- 
proaching civilization. But we may see more 
moose along the river here than at any place 
else—the ranger had one which was a virtual 
pet the last time I was here. : 

We can catch all the fish we want in the rap- 
ids. I once bet Will H. Dilg, who was then pres- 
ident of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
that he could catch a pike at every cast below 
one of the rapids. He made fourteen casts, 
caught twelve pike, lost one, and made one bar- 
ren cast. 

The scenery is not so good now. On both sides 


to Cody, the eastern 
entrance of the park. 
The tourist can go 
in here; drive over the park and come out and 
go north toward Great Falls, Montana, and on 
to Glacier national park, or he ean take another 
excellent highway from Livingston, Montana, 
toward Butte and on to Missoula. This route 
goes to Spokane, Washington, and a fine high- 
‘way crosses the northwest state to Seattle. 

At Seattle the tourist has a chance to go north 
to Vancouver, B. C., on what is called the Pa- 
eifie highway, improved all the way, or he ean 
turn south toward Portland, Oregon. At Taco- 
ma, thirty miles from Seattle, is the entrance to 
the Rainier national park. 

At Portland two routes are available. The 
tourist can turn east, passing over the Columbia 
river highway, and proceed homeward via Salt 
Lake City and tle Lincoln highway, which is 
picked up at Cheyenne, Wyoming, or he can 
drive on south to California. If you stop at San 
Francisco, the Lincoln highway is the best route 
back to Iowa. If you drive the 500 miles south 
to Los Angeles, then the National Old Trails 
highway, which crosses the southern part of the 
United States, is the best road. This takes one 
past the Grand Canyon entrance and aeross 
New Mexico and up to Colorado Springs and 
into Kansas City. It will take most of a month 
to drive the route carefully, and if you want 
to see anything or stop along the road, more 
time is desirable. 
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VACATION TIME 

ORN is going to be ready to lay by a little 

earlier than usual this year.- That means 

that a good many farm families are all ready to 

get started on the summer vacation trip. We 

hope this issue of Wallaces’ Farmer will help 

them have a little better time than they might 
have otherwise. 

No one, of course, is going to visit more than 
one or two of the vacation spots described in 
this issue. We suggest, therefore, that this copy 
be saved carefully with future vacations in 
mind. The big map in the middle of the paper 
is especially worth preserving. 

Even tho we can only go one place at a time 
in the flesh, there is no reason why we can’t 
travel over all the United States by means of 
the magic of black type marks on white paper. 
Everyone, we hope, will want to read clear thru 
every article in this number. You ean enjoy a 
lot of trips that way even tho your time and 
money will hardly stretch to cover the one short 
trip you actually take. 

We have tried in this issue to describe trips 
with enough variety so that the family that goes 
away for two days and the family that starts off 
for two months would each find practical help. 
Incidentally, even-tho you can and do take a 
long trip, don’t forget the beauties of the coun- 
If you are headed for Yel- 
lowstone, route your trip so that you will go 
thru plenty of middle western state parks. 

In Iowa, for instance, we have a fine group of 
state parks. We have also beautiful rivers, 
whose attraction is still too well hid, not only 
from the casual tourist, but from Iowans them- 
selves. We need improvement of the highways 
that run along the Des Moines and the Missis- 
sippi. Eventually it ought to be possible for us 
to start on the upper Des Moines, in Kossuth 
county, and drive within sight of the river all 
the way to Keokuk. Then the road should turn 
north and follow the edge of the \_.ssissippi to 
the Minnesota line. People who think of Iowa 
as a flat and uninteresting state would change 
their minds after driving along the Mississippi 
thru beautiful little river towns like Bellevue 
or thru the wooded hills that border the Des 
Moines near Boone: 

This issue, like the Christmas number in mid- 
winter, is sort of a special present to our sub- 
seribers. We hope you like it. 
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HOW FARM FOLKS FEEL ABOUT IT 


"THE many letters we have received from 

folks who have always voted the Republican 
ticket in national elections indicate a very great 
disappointment in the action of the Kansas 
City convention. Only two letters to the con- 
trary have reached us. Farmers feel, and with 
good reason, that the farm cause received scant 
recognition at the hands of the Hoover polit- 
ical machine. They did not like Senator Fess’ 
keynote speech, nor did Senator Moses’ remarks 
set any better. Both were construed as abso- 
lutely heartless so far as real sympathy with 
the problems of agriculture is concerned. The 
platform arguments of Congressman Fort, Sen- 


ator Borah and Mr. Sullivan, as regards the ° 


agricultural plank, have been construed as tell- 
ing farm folks that they must help themselves 
and work out their own salvation. In other 
words, if they are to obtain equality for agri- 
culture,/they must do it by their own efforts, 
and they ean expect little help from the party 
leaders in a legislative way. They now look to 
Mr. Hoover for a definite statement as to what 
his policy with reference to agricultural legisla- 
tion will be, and will be equally interested in 
hearing from the Democratic nominee. 

Lack of confidence in platform promises 
makes it imperative for both nominees to speak 
promptly and definitely. The farmer feels that 
he has been unjustly dealt with, and until he 
knows that agriculture will be given the same 
advantages in a legislative way that industry 
and labor now enjoy, his dissatisfaction will 
grow instead of lessen. It is a principle for 
which farm folks are fighting. It affects their 
very lives and the happiness and well-being of 
their families. They are in no mood to be sat- 
isfied with the campaign hurrahs of either 
party. Many business men in the agricultural 
territory are just as much dissatisfied with the 
present line-up, as their suecess, like that of 
the farmer, depends upon a square deal for ag- 
riculture. 





THE UPHILL ROAD 


‘“CyNE more pull and we’re over the top.” 

We talk to ourselves sometimes as we used 
to talk to a team making a last pull to get a 
heavy load over the crest of a hill. For a while, 
we can make ourselves believe that one more 
pull will do it, that once this hard point is 
passed, everything will come easy. 

For most of us, this isn’t so. After we get 
thru wrestling with one job, thinking the while 
that on the next we can let down, we find the 
next one just as hard or harder. The easy 
period after one job is finished is not a perma- 
nent victory ; it is just a truce between battles. 

That is the way things happen to be. Those 
of us that are lazy or soft spirited or handi- 
capped, naturally don’t like it. That doesn’t 
make any difference. It’s what we’re up 
against. Perhaps we might as well get used to 
the idea. : 

Take the job we are working on now. By 
putting in extra hours, extra worry, perhaps 
we can make it go. Out of that conflict, we’ll 
win some sort of a victory, tho not always the 
kind we can get credit on at the bank. The let- 
down that follows may beat us. Slidimg along, 
lazily conscious of a job well done, the next 
emergency may find us slack-muscled and slack- 
witted. 

No horse ean pull uphill all day. No man can 
work always at top speed. There must be lulls 
between the rush seasons, between the big jobs. 
Yet we need to keep always in mind that the lull 
isn’t a permanent thing, that it is only a re- 
spite, a brief vacation. Very soon we have to 
start pulling again, and it need cause no espe- 
cial surprise if the road is still uphill. 

This is true not only of making crops and 
livestock grow, of various forms of making a 
living, but of raising a family and helping build 
acommunity. The parent who figures his boys 


and girls are raised, and loses interest in them, 
sometimes gets an unpleasant shock. The com. 
munity leader who goes thru the old routine 
automatically finds that his community has 
somehow gone to pieces without his knowing it. 

The road is uphill. Mind and muscle have 
to make a deliberate effort to work out better 
plans for making a living, for training children, 


for helping in community life. And the strug. 


gle is not only for this year, but for next year 
and:the year after and the year after that. 
Need we complain about it? There is no 
greater joy than to use body and spirit utterly 
in a cause we recognize as good. We weleom» 


- the places where we can slack down, the valleys 


in our journey. Quite right, but perhaps we 
should welcome the hills, too. 





IOWA COUNTY CONVENTIONS 
SATURDAY 


W ALLACES’ FARMER readers who at- 

tend Iowa county conventions, Saturday 
of this week, should do their best to get farmer 
minded delegates sent to the state convention 
which is held at Des Moines on July 18. This 
is important because a determined effort will 
be made to make it appear that Iowa_has re- 


_ pudiated the principle of the MeNary-Haugen 


bill. Farmer Republicans who are delegates 
to the county conventions can help pick dele- 
gates to the state convention who will fight for 
the right kind of agricultural resolution in the 
state platform. Four years ago, even tho Cool- 
idge was the nominee, Iowa Republicans went 
on record for a strong agricultural resolution. 
They should do even more this year because 
the provocation is greater. Incidentally, the 
Iowa Republican leaders will have to make a 
very clear statement if they are to convince the 
farmers that they have the interests of agricul- 
ture at heart. 





TIMES ARE CHANGING 


POLITICAL forecasters almost habitually 

say: ‘‘The corn belt may sound rebellious, 
but it doesn’t mean anything by it. The farm- 
ers always vote Republican at election time, no 
matter what sort of a deal the party has given 
them.”’ 

Unfortunately, this has been too true. It is 
the main reason why different administrations 
have paid so little attention to farm demands. 
It would multiply ten times the influence of the 
eorn belt in national affairs if the farmers, 
would occasionally cast a protest vote that 
would put the corn belt states in the doubtful 
list. 





“STARVE THE FARMERS OUT’’ 
N A RECENT address by R. W. Dunlap, as- 


sistant secretary of agriculture under Jar- 
dine, the following paragraph stands out: 

“‘Some people are alarmed because so many 
workers are leaving the country and going to 
town. In my opinion, however, I think a great- 
er migration from the country to the city will 
be necessary before we have a balanced pro- 
duction.”’ 

Is this the kind of ‘‘farm relief’’ that is to 
be handed out to us for four years more? 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


RAINFALL so far in June has been so heavy 

that it is beginning to damage the corn in 
the eastern part of the corn belt. Iowa has had 
less rain than any other corn belt state. Mis- 
souri has had twice her normal rainfall. Tem- 
peratures continue below normal. Corn condi- 
tion is excellent in Iowa, South Dakota, Ne- 


braska and Kansas. In eastern Illinois, Indiana 


and Ohio it is only average. 





; To make room for the vacation articles, this 
issue omits the installment of the serial story 


and most of the departments. They will all be . 


back again next week. 
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- finishing the job up 


_ for good measure, stat- 


- Swine around. 
_ perhaps characteristic 


bs for the third or fourth time. 
‘Many horses being stolen up our way. The 
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ROADS THAT LEAD BACK TO YESTERDAY 


Auto Trips in Iowa That Take You to Sections as Rich in History as in Beauty 


us straight off tp 1840 and the Belle- 
vue war, but we reckoned without lowa 
"As we headed into the storm 
that blurred everything a few rods away and 
dropped a deceptive layer of slushy snow over 
the mudholes in the road, we were inclined to 
think that Colonel Cox showed good judgment 
when he rode a horse on his trip, in 1840, thru 


\W E HAD picked a road that was to carry 


- the southern part of Jackson county to try to 


get a posse to clear Brown and his men out of 
Bellevue. 

Of course, Cox doesn’t deserve a great deal 
of credit, since he didn’t have much choice. 
He had to go either a-horse or afoot, and the 
colonel by that time was getting fat enough 
and old enough so that tramping was out of 
his line. Perhaps he had better weather, too; 
but at least he made the trip and got back to 
Bellevue, which was considerably more than 
we did. 

We left Anamosa, against good advice, at sev- 
en in the evening, and plunged into snow, mud 
and early Iowa history. That is, we knew the 
history was there. We had read about it. The 
snow and the mud made themselves felt in more 
obvious ways. There is some beautiful country 
over toward Maquoketa, fine hills with the 
road riding bravely along the ridge; but all 
we saw of it was the small area of muddy road 
that the lights of the car revealed. 1 was sorry 
to miss the site of the Buckhorn tavern. The 
place name is still retained by the Buckhorn 
creamery ; but even the creamery, which I re- 

membered as being not far from the road, was 


- well covered up on the night of the storm. It 


was at the tavern that Colonel Cox probably 
stopped when he made his 1840 trip. 

‘‘Shade’’ Burleson (his name was Shadrach) 
ran the tavern then. Shade was a northerner 
and a good abolitionist. Cox was a Democrat 
with southern sympathies. Probably neither 
thought much of the other. We have plenty of 
evidence, at least, about Burleson’s opinion 
of Cox. 


Probably Didn’t Stop to Get Recruits 


The chances are that Colonel Cox didn’t stop 
there in any hope of getting recruits; but he 
might have stopped for what to him was just as 
important a reason. The colonel was a heavy 
drinker, and he needed his alcoholic nourish- 
ment at frequent intervals. They used to tell 


_ how, when he went sur- ~ 


By Donald R. Murphy 


said; and also: ‘‘I notice that you didn’t start 


to worrying about Brown being a horse thief 
until after he beat you out for the nomination 
for representative. ’’ 

After that there was probably some bad lan- 
guage, and the colonel mounted and rode off 
toward the forks of the Maquoketa. The tavern 
keeper’s taunts had some basis in fact. A num- 








The Mississippi south of Bellevue. 


ber of men in the posse that took part in the 
Bellevue war owed Brown money. It is also a 
matter of record that Brown took the nomina- 
tion away from Cox, and that Cox had never 
voiced any suspicions of Brown’s character be- 
fore this happened. 

We kept on the Colonel’s trail down to the 
forks. It was a different town that he found 
in 1840. Probably not more than a hundred 
people were living on the site of Maquoketa. 
Quite a bunch of folks had come over from Iili- 
nois two or three years before and cleared away 
farms in the timber. A little village was spring- 
ing up as tradesmen came in to take care of the 
needs of the newcomers. 

These first settlers were like most of the early 
comers into Iowa, in that they had the choice 
of prairie and woodland and chose the wood- 
land. They needed wood for houses, for fuel, 
for fences, and they were sure anyway that 
they would freeze to death if they were out on 





veying, he had to take 
a barrel of it along in 
order to make sure of 


right. So he undoubt- 
edly took his drink at 
the tavern and then, 


ed his errand. 

The old fellow—for 
he was getting on in 
years for the frontier 
then—was an impres- 
sive figure. He ~ was 
over six feet, built like 
a bull, and as strong as 
one. I forget how 
many whisky barrels 
he used to be able to 
It is 


that he measured his 


Streneth in terms of 


barrels that were filled with this particular 


3 tommodity. 


“We are going to run this man Brown out,”’ 
he may have said when he set his glass down 
‘‘There are too 


town’s getting a bad name. I’ve put a little 
backbone into Sheriff Warren, and will have 
Warrants for the fellows in a day or so—those 
lows’ll either go to jail or down the river.’ 

. Shade”’ probably gave him a sour look. 
How much do you owe Brown?”’ he probably 











Bellevue as it is today, one of Iowa’s attractive Mississippi river towns. 


the prairie.. They were right about the house 
building. It was a fairly simple job. J. W. 
Ellis, of Maquoketa, author of the history of 
Jackson county, and possessor of a wonderful 
collection of relics of early days, told us that the 
first house his folks lived in, when they came 
in a few years later, was only 14x16, of round 
logs notched at the corners and pointed up with 
clay. There was usually a stick chimney, with 


stones at the bottom for the fireplace, and the 
rest of the chimney built out of sticks and mud. 
When folks got a little more prosperous or had 





more time, or the family got so big that expan- 
sion was absolutely necessary, they built an- 
other cabin a few yards away, and built a pas- 
sageway to run between. This ‘‘entry’’ made a 
sort of third room, and quite often the only 
door to the whole affair was in it. 

Plowing must have been a job then. They 
girdled trees, waited for them to die, and 
burned them up when they fell. What they 
were able to chop down w ent into logs for the 
house, or fences, or 
firewood. Once in a 
while they got a curly 
maple so tough that it 
wouldn’t split up for 
fences, and wouldn’t 
saw up easily for fire- 
wood, and so they had 
to burn it right where 
it was. 

After a few acres 
were cleared up came 
the plowing, with a 
yoke or two of oxen 
fastened to a _ long, 
heavy plow with a 
wooden moldboard 
protected with iron on 
the cutting edge. With 
this device, which took 
a prayerful and husky 
man to run with any 
comfort in good land, they had to dodge around 
stumps and fallen timber. Sod corn was plant- 
ed the first year. The receipt for this was to 
take a nigger hoe—a flat piece of metal at the 
end of a sapling—chop out a hole in the over- 
turned sod, drop the corn in and go on to the 
next.. By the next year the land would be mel- 
lowed up a little, the sod rotted, and there was 
a chance to seed wheat. 


Traded Hoops and Barrels for Goods 


Probably there wasn’t very much wheat be- 
ing raised when the colonel came thru. Folks 
were no doubt living on corn bread or wheat 
brought from the river. They didn’t make much 
money out of farming the first years. More was 
made out of timber. Folks along the river cut 
timber and piled it along the bank for the use 
of the steamboats. Back by Maquoketa every 
eabin had a eooper’s outfit, and they hauled 
loads of hoops and barrels over to the river to 
trade for goods. 

Cox didn’t have much luck in Maquoketa, 
either. He found more abolitionists and more 
northern people. More persistent than we were, 
he went on up to Andrew, where he met a sim- 
ilar reception. There were living in Andrew, 
Ansel Briggs, later governor of Iowa, and An- 
drew Bradley, later Iowa’s first secretary of 
state. They, too, shared the common view in 
that part of the county that the trouble over 
at Bellevue was a feud between the southerners 
and the northerners, and that Cox and some 
of his friends were just seeking an excuse to 
run out of town a man to whom they owed 
money, and whose increasing political power 
was beginning to be dangerous to them. 

Cox went on toward Bellevue, and we could 
only look wistfully after him. It is a very pret- 
ty ride over there thru broken country. After 
you hit the town, which is itself worth visiting, 
you can turn north along the river toward Du- 
buque and get some beautiful glimpses of the 
river and the Illinois shore. A week later or a 
week earlier and the trip could have been made 
without any trouble, but we had struck an un- 
seasonable April storm that combined rain and 
snow in the right proportions to make a quag- 
mire out of even a first-rate road. 

Colonel Cox rode on, however, indifferent 
both to our fate and to the poor welcome he 
had received among the folks south of the river. 
Perhaps he knew that Sheriff Warren was 
likely to have better fortune in rounding up 
the men in the other part of the county. Per- 
haps he thought longingly of the liquid re- 
freshment waiting for (Concluded on page 26) 
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Wwuer is the hottest job on the farm during the broiling 
heat of midsummer? Pitching hay? No. Ridinga 
binder or shocking grain? No. Shoving back the-hay in the 
mow? Well, that’satough one. But hotter than any of these, 
and steadier, is the job of cooking three meals a day for a hungry 
pack of men and boys, with a big range that broils the cook 
while it bakes the cookies. 


Mother likes to cook, and likes to see hungry men eat, but no 
woman likes to be singed to a crisp herself while she is cooking. 
With the big range that burns coal or wood or cobs, the kitchen 
will always be a sweltering place in summer. It wears mother’s 
vitality down and she’s tired without knowing why. It isn’t 
the work so much as it is the stifling heat. _ 































But a Modern Stove Brings Comfort, 
Convenience and Economy 


The modern oil, gas or gasoline stove brings a new era 
into the kitchen. Quick, convenient, economical, no 
wasted heat. Plenty of heat at the right place. At can- 
ning time the kettle boils quietly, or the pressure mounts 
quickly in the cooker, while the house stays cool. 


With one of these modern stoves there is no incessant 
carrying of wood or cobs or coal, no ashes, no litter on 
the floor. Just clean abundant heat applied at exactly 
the place you want it. 


Kindling a fire to brew a pot of coffee is as instantaneous 
as lighting a match. When you are through with it, 
out it goes. That’s convenience, service, and economy. 


When you get ready to buy your stove (of course you 
want one) look for one that is of modern and well 
tested design, made by a company you can depend on. 
Any stove advertised in the columns of this paper can 
be bought with perfect confidence. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 
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Saul and Stephen 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 8, 1928. Acts 7:54—8:3; 
92:3, 4, 19, 20; 26:4, 5, 9:11. Printed, 
Acts 7:54—8:3; 22:19, 20.) 


“Now when they heard these things, 
they were cut to the heart, and they 
gnashed on him with their teeth. (55) 
But he, being full of the Holy Spirit, 
looked up steadfastly into heaven, and 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus stand- 
ing on the right hand of God, (56) and 
said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God. (57) But they cried 
out with aloud voice, and stopped their 
ears, and rushed upon him with one 
accord; (58) and they cast him out of 
the city, and stoned him: and the wit- 
nesses laid down their garments at the 
feet of a young man named Saul. (59) 

_And they stoned Stephen, calling upon 

the Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, re- 

ceive my spirit. (60) And he kneeled 
down, and cried with a loud voice, 

Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 

And when he had said this, he fell 
asleep. 
“And Saul was consenting unto his 
death. And there arose on that day 
a great persecution against the church 
which was in Jerusalem; and they 
were all scattered abroad throughout 
the regions of Judaea and Samaria, 
except the apostles. (2) And devout 
- men buried Stephen, and made great 
| lamentation over him. (3) But Paul 

laid waste the church, entering into ev- 
» ery house, and dragging men and wo- 
men, committed them to prison. 

“And I said, Lord, they themselves 
know that I imprisoned and beat in 
every synagogue them that believed 
on thee: (20) and when the blood of 
Stephen thy witness was shed, I also 
was standing by and consenting, and 
keeping the garments of them that 
slew him.” 





Stephen is now on trial before the 
Jewish sanhedrin, on the general 
charge of blasphemy, with four specific 
_ charges: that he had spoken against 

~Moses; that he had spoken against 


God;.that he had spoken against the 
' temple, and that he had spoken against 
the law. The arraignment had evi- 
| dently been made by the Pharisaic 


' faction, in the interest of the stricter J 


' Jews of the foreign synagogues, in 
_ which Stephen had been appointed a 


#® helper to the apostles (missionaries), 


| for the relief of the wants of the Chris- 
- tian members. 

_ Stephen’s defense, the outline of 
| which occupies all of the seventh chap- 
_ ter (only part of which is printed), is 
' & masterpiece of pleading, even when 
considered quite apart from its reli- 
_ gious bearing. Like other great plead- 
ers, he confines himself to facts and 
documents which are accepted by those 
to whom he is making his plea. Never 
mce does~-Stephen go outside of the 
‘Scriptures, accepted by the court be- 
fore which he pleads for his life and 
for the cause of Christianity. He was 
‘in reality arraigned as a religious pro- 
gressive. He was putting an interpre- 
tion on the facts and doctrines, quite 















_ In justification, his first plea is that 
God’s dealings with His people have 
always been progressive. The first 
€p in the progress of true religion 
the call to Abraham to separate 
mself from his tribe, whose members, 
a8 we learn from Joshua 24:2, were 
/Molatrous and, as we know, were never 
Weaned from idolatry until after the 
faptivity. Stephen tells them that in 














the days of Moses they set up a golden 
calf, danced around it and worshiped 
thinking it would lead them back to 
Egypt (Acts 7:40-41). Later, he goes 
on to say, they were worshipers of the 
heathen god Moloch, and worshiped the 
host of heaven (verse 42). Later they 
worshiped idols made with their own 
hands, and for this reason were Car- 
ried away to Babylon (verse 43). And 


| yet you accuse me of forsaking the 


God your fathers refused to worship. 

Then he goes on: The development 
of Israel has been progressive. First, 
an individual, Abraham; then the fam- 
ily; then the clan, which, when Abra- 
ham’s grandson was twenty years old, 
numbered sixty-five persons. Then it 
became a nation, Jehovah’s own peo- 
ple. And so with worship itself: First, 
the altar of hewn stones; second, the 
tabernacle or tent; and lastly, in the 
time of Solomon, the temple. ° 

The promises to our fathers were 
progressive: First, the land for use, 
but not for individual possession; later 
to the seed of Abraham, after they 
should be fitted for it by hard bondage, 


for which the oppressor was punished; ~ 


and then a sojourn of forty years in 
the wilderness because they were still 
unfit to possess it. 

Stephen’s thought seems to be that 
the temple which they accused him of 


blaspheming, was not exclusively holy, . 


and not the only place in which men 
should worship God. God revealed 
Himself to Abraham in a foreign land. 
Joseph had his whole career after boy- 
hood in Egypt. God revealed Himself 
to Moses in the burning bush in a for- 
eign land. The wonderful miracles by 
which they were delivered from bond- 
age in Egypt were wrought in a foreign 
land. The tabernacle was built in a 
foreign land. In fact, the only sacred 
thing the Jews received in Palestine 
was the temple, and Solomon dedicated 
that to the foreigner as well as to the 
Israelite (verses 48-50). 

“Howbeit, the Most High dwelleth 
not in houses made with hands; as 
saith the prophet, 

“The heaven is my throne, 

And the earth the foostool of my 

feet: 

What manner of house will ye 

build me? saith the Lord: 

Or what is the place of my rest? 

Did not my hand make all these 

things?” 

In short, his second argument was 
that wherever God was, there was His 
sanctuary. Therefore, the temple was 
not the sole place in which to worship 
the Divine. 

Stephen’s third argument was that 
thru all their history they had reject- 
ed the Divine promises, and had to be 
whipped into acceptance. Abraham 
staid in Haran until he lost his father 
(verse 4), and Joseph was sent to his 
brethren with his father’s love. They 
hated him and sold him into Egypt 
(verse 9). Moses had to flee to Mid- 
ian, because they were not ready for 
freedom, and said to him, “Who made 
thee a ruler and a judge over us? 
Wouldst thou kill me, as thou killed 
the Egyptian yesterday?” They were 
ready to forsake Moses and go back to 
bondage (verses 39-40). It took forty 
years of discipline in the wilderness to 
fit them for the promised land. In ev- 
ery case, God was with the men whom 
they rejected. Naturally, when Christ 
came, they rejected Him also. 

Stephen’s conclusion, therefore, is 
that they, and not he, were the blas- 
phemers. He says, in substance: You 
accuse me of blasphemy against Moses 
and his law. I have quoted Moses and 
the law. Yet your fathers were willing 
to abandon Moses, who had delivered 
them from bondage in Egypt, and go 








back to their bondage. You accuse me 
of violating the law. They received the 
law thru angels, and yet you have not 
kept it. From the days of your fathers, 
you have been stiff-necked and uncir- 
cumcised in heart and ears, always 
resisting the Holy Spirit. 

~ This was more than the bigoted and 
narrow-minded, conservative council 
could stand. It ceased to be a tribunal 
and became a mob. Manifestations of 
rage and fury were evident on every 
hand. The only man calm and un- 
moved was Stephen. Knowing what 
was coming, he raised his eyes to heav- 
en, in testimony of his faith, and said: 
“Behold, I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God.” That had been the bur- 
den of the teaching of the apostles for 
weeks: that the Jesus whom the Jews 
had crucified had been raised from the 
dead, and was seated on the right hand 
of God. This statement made the mob 
more furious still. They stopped their 
ears, so that they might not hear state- 
ments which they regarded as blas- 
phemous. 

In violation of their law, that a man 
could not be executed on the day of 
his conviction, nor convicted on the 
day of his trial, they cast him out of 
the city and stoned him while he was 


striking words: “Lord Jesus” (that is, 
Jesus the Christ) “receive my spirit.” 
Jesus, while on the cross, prayed for 
His murderers, “Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do.” And 
Stephen, in his dying moments, echoed 
the same thought, “Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.” 

Standing beside them, watching it 
all and approving of it, was a young 
man whose name was Saul, a Cicilian, 
a pupil of the renowned Gamaliel, the 
famous doctor of the law. He con- 
sented to Stephen’s death, and kept 
watch over the garments of the men 
who stoned him. We shall hear much 
of him in time to come, but he was all 
unmoved by Stephen’s defense, and his 
last words. Whether he had been in 
Jerusalem at the time of the cruci- 
fixion, and whether he had witnessed 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost, we do not know. If so, it 
only made his heart all the more bit- 
ter against the Nazarenes. 

There was no reaction after the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, as there had been 
after the crucifixion of Jesus. 
was a deeper feeling of opposition 
among people who meant well than 
there was against his Master. And 
the one man competent to lead in this 


first great persecution of the Chris- | 


tians was this young Saul, whose 


teacher, Gamaliel, a Pharisee, had said | 


when James and John were arrested 
and had a preliminary examination be- 
fore the sanhedrin: “Refrain from 
these men, and let them alone: for if 
this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will be overthrown; but if it is of 
God, ye will not be able to overthrow 
them; lest haply ye be found even to 
be fighting against God.” They were 
beaten and let go, after being charged 
to speak no more in the name of Jesus. 
(Acts, 5:38- 40). After the death of 
Stephen, a great ‘persecution arose in 
Jerusalem, in which Saul was most 
prominent, which resulted in many of 
the Christians being scattered abroad, 
where they went about preaching the 
word. 

After his conversion, when Paul was 
making his defense before the mob in 
the temple, he tells the story of his 
conversion, and says that at that time 
he had admitted that he had perse- 
cuted those who believed in Christ, 
and had consented to the stoning of 
Stephen, and was therefore commis- 
sioned to give his message to the Gen- 
tiles instead of the Jews. (Acts, 
22:19-21.) 





An alfalfa field adjoining a corn 
field is an ideal range for young 
chicks. During hot weather, the chicks 
will run in the alfalfa field during the 
cool part of the morning and afternoon 
and spend the hot part of the day in 
the shade of the growing corn. 
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Where Do You Want 


to Go? 
(Continued from page 14) 
is reached from Manitou. Then there 
is the Garden of the Gods, the Cave 
of the Winds and numerous other 
beauty spots. 


“What is the best way to get to Den- 
ver and the Estes National Park?” 
asks an eastern Iowa subscriber. 

We suggest taking the Lincoln High- 
way from Iowa to Big Springs, Ne- 
braska. This route, U. S. No. 30, is 
easily followed and a good road. At 
Big Springs there is a highway lead- 
ing southwest to Denver and an im- 
proved road at that. From Denver the 
route up to the park is easily found. 
Denver tourist bureaus will gladly 
furnish maps. .From the park the 
tourist can continue northward to 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, and the Lincoln 
Highway is at hand. If you have an- 
other week to spare drive north to the 
Black Hills and you can see more 
country. Several routes are well 
marked for the homeward trip. 





A Cedar county, Iowa, farmer de- 


| sires to drive up to Winnepeg and asks 
| for information as to the best way to 
testifying to his faith in Jesus in these | . 


go. 

Drive over to Cedar Rapids and on 
to Waterloo where Federal highway 
No. 218 will be found. Follow this 
into St. Paul and then go north on 
either United. States 61, which will 
take you via Duluth or follow the Jef- 
ferson highway, United States No. 10, 
out of Minneapolis to Wadena, Minne- 
sota, where United States No. 71 is 
found and this will lead you thru the 
lake region on toward Winnepeg. If 
you live in western Iowa and want to 
go to Winnepeg there is a direct road, 
United States No. 75, that leaves 
Council Bluffs and goes straight north 
to Winnepeg. 





Opening Dates of National Parks 

A subscriber asks when the Yellow- 
stone Park is open for visitors. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Interior, 
National Park Service, the following 
is the official dates between which the 
parks are open: 

Crater Lake, Oregon—July 1 to Sep- - 
tember 20. 

General Grant, California—May 15 
to October 1. (Open remainder of 
year for winter sports to those bring- 
ing own camping equipment.) 

Glacier, Montana—June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. 

Grand Canyon, 
the year. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas—Open all the 
year. 

Lassen Volcanic, California—June 1 
to September 15. 

Mesa Verde, Colorado—May 15 to 
November 1. 

Sequoia, California—May 15 to Octo- 
ber 1. (Open remainder of year for 
winter sports to those bringing own 
camping equipment.) 

Mount Rainier, Washington—June 15 
to September 15. (Open remainder of 
year for winter sports.) 

Rocky Mountain, Colorado—Open all 
the year. (Summer season, June 15 to 
September 20.) 

Sullys Hill, North Dakota—June 1 
to September 30. 

Wind Cave, South Dakota—Open all 
the year. (Summer season, June 1 to 


Arizona—Open all 


| September 30.) 


Yellowstone, Wyoming—June 20 to 
September 19. (Open June 1 to October 
15 for motorists.) 

Yosemite, California—Open all the 


| year. 


Zion, Utah—June 1 to September 30. 
(Accommodations for motorists avail- 
able May 15 to October 15. Open all 
year to motorists carrying own equip: 
ment.) 

Complete rules for using automo- 
biles and camping in the parks can be 
had free of charge by addressing a 
card to the National Park Service, 
Washington, D C. This department 
also distributes booklets concerning 
the various scenic wonders in the 


parks. 
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for Trucks and Cars/ 


N all kinds of cars and trucks, in all parts of the country, 
DIAMOND GASOLINE is giving improved performance 
. +. surpassing even our strongest claims for it. 


DIAMOND GASOLINE gives more speed, more power and 


GASOLINE 


greater mileage ... is quick starting and 
burns clean—leaving a minimum of carbon. 


Quality is uniform always, because DIA- 
MOND GASOLINE is made only in our 
one large refinery. Every step in the manu- 
facturing process is controlled and regu- 
lated according to rigid standards—thereby. 
insuring uniformity. 


DIAMOND GASOLINE has many qual- 


ities seldom found in ordinary fuels. It is worth a premium, 
but sells at competitive prices ... costs you no more. 


For those who prefer an anti-knock fuel at slightly higher price Nevr Nox 
_Gasolene is a rapidly growing favorite. - NevrNox has all the qualities 
of DIAMOND Gasoline plus the advantages so apparent and so nec- 
cssary in the modern high compression type motors. 


Your nearest DIAMOND dealer will supply you promptly 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


AMeed.ohie 


yee } WATERLOO --- DUBUQUE --- ST. LOUIS --- KANSAS CITY — 





* Serving the Middle-Wast through more than One Thousand Stations © 
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| % tl ! DUR- A- BILT DELIVERED 
BN \. UMBRELLA TEN 
Dleterrtnawnine As) screen window and door.e Sonn, 


and carrying bag. 
Teri. oa ‘$13 Teg eg Same tent 9 14x9 4fs.an8 ‘ana 
er models els at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price Of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 








DR. J. E. SALSBURY 
Charles City, lowa 
Specialist and Writer on 
Poultry Diseases 
Consultation by Letter Free 
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Successful Chick Raisers} 


e ? e e 
Buy Prof. King’s Profitable Chicks 
Take advantage of my June and July Bargain Prices and. buy 
your chicks at this great saving. All chicks are Iowa Standard 
‘Accredited, cod-liver oil chicks, They are big profit makers— 
recommended by poultry raisers everywhere. 


Hatched Every Week to July 21st 


500 
$40.00 
45.00 
53.00 
50.00 
55.00 
60.00 
80.00 
15.00 75.00 
8.00 40.00 


One cent per chick more for lots less than 100. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Send 10% of price with order. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 
Jowa Chick Hatchery,Box J Iowa City,lowa 


100 
$ 8.00 

9.00 
11.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
16.00 


June and July Bargain Prices 
White Leghorns 
Buff Leghorns 
White Rocks 
S. C. Reds and Barred Rocks 
R. C. Reds, Buff Orps., W. Wyandottes 
W. Orpingtons, Silver Wyandottes 
Black Giants 
Brahmas 
Heavy Assorted 
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An Iowa Farmer Sees _ 
the West | 


(Continued from page 10) 


Sequoia park is the largest, being 365 © 
feet in diameter and 280 feet high. 4° 
visit to these forests is a memorable * 
experience. 

To climb Mt. Lassen, our only active 
volcano, was one of my desires in visit. 
ing California. Mt. Lassen is 10,460 
feet high, and my wife and two chil. | 
dren, a girl of nearly six years and q © 
boy of nine, undertook to accompany 
me to the summit. This was on the 
sixth of July, but the government trail 
was still snowed under, so:we had to’ 
make our own. My wife and little gir] ’ 
reached the limit of their endurance 
at about 8,000 feet. I found them a 
sheltered nook, for the wind was cool, 
and Sonny and I proceeded, but on 
the opposite side of the spur where we 
left them. It was well we took that side 
for a thousand feet farther up, Sonny 
accidentally loosened a rock which 
started an avalanche that would have 
crushed anyone in its path. Sonny ~ 
could get no farther than the 10,000. 
foot altitude, his legs giving out en- 
tirely, so that I was the only one who 
reached the crater. There was some 
snow in the crater and steam was com- 
ing up thru two small openings in the 
snow. The main crater varied greatly 
in depth, the rim being very irregular, 
The summit of Lassen affords a splen- 
did view in all directions. Some peaks 
are as hard to descend as they are to 
climb, but coming down Lassen was 
easy. The children built a snow man 
and shot firecrackers in the snow, a 
novel experience for them. 

On the 8th of July, we drove thru 
five miles of snow, in places six feet 
deep, to get to Crater lake, Oregon. We 
drained .our radiator at night and 
donned our winter clothing. A ranger 
told: me -that: the rim’ road around the 
lake was under thirty-five feet of snow 
in places, and would probably not be | 
opened up that year. Usually the snow 
is nearly gone by July 1. 

The first morning at Crater lake, I 
arose at five o’clock and hiked up over 
Garfield peak to. a point near the Phan- 
tom Ship. Garfield’s summit is 8,000 
feet above sea-level, and our camp was 
1,000 feet below the summit. The view 
from the top is superb. Beyond Crater 
lake and to the west a solid bank of 
clouds hung low. They were several 
hundred feet below’ me, and with the 


sun shining down on them were very # 


beautiful. The lake is the crater of an 
extinct volcano, the top of which col- 
lapsed within itself some time in the 
long ago. Indian legends tell of it, and 
it has always been greatly feared by 
the Indians. Even now some of them 
will not look at it, fearing that death 
will result. However, we looked at it 
for several days and came away un- 
harmed, so I think the Indians could 
safely do the same. Crater lake is six 
miles wide and eight miles long, with a 
maximum depth of nearly 2,000 feet. 
It is beautiful beyond description. 

Mt. Rainier is 14,408 feet high and 
the third highest mountain in the Unit- 
ed States. In nearly every respect it is 
considered our most wonderful moun- 
tain. It was once a volcano, but forty- 
eight square miles of glaciers are now 
found on its slopes. Jets of steam still 
melt holes in the snow and ice at the 
summit, and there are hot springs at 
its foot. High up on the mountain, 


Alpine flowers bloom in great profu — 


sion, and I have actually seen flowers — 
blooming in shallow snow. I was uD 
able to make arrangements for a climb 
to the summit, so had to be content 
with going alone to Muir cabin, 10,000 — 
feet above sea level. This took mé 
well above the clouds and afforded 4 
wonderful panorama of scenery. While | 


at Mt. Rainier I had an adventure with He 


a bear that I thought would prove more | 
disastrous than Flood’s experience in 
Yellowstone park. However, the bear — 
escaped unhurt, and so did I, and my © 
hair has finally reached the stage © 
where it will lie down again. “Why | 
didn’t you run when the bear charged | 
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? asked one tourist. “I didn’t 
] could run fast enough,” I re- 
3 “Boy,” said he, “there’s nothin’ 
fe tryin’!” 
yellowstone park has always been 
bd still is my favorite. You may not 
‘o there the immensity of the Grand 
nyon, the grandeur of the Yosemite, 
the delicate beauty of Crater lake. 
you will find a greater variety of 
tural phenomena than can be found 
» any other area of like size on earth. 
one will include on a trip to Yellow- 
ione the Shoshone dam and canyon, 
ind the Jackson Hole country and Te- 
sn mountains, he will see still more 
the way of variety, and will see 
nough in the way of mountains to sat- 
fy anyone for some time, for there 
re no more spectacular or impressive 
ountains in this country than the 
stons. There are many beautiful and 
scinating places in Yellowstone, and 
; for thrills! Try driving your own 
to the summit of Mt. Washburn, 
1100 feet high. You'll get ’em. Bears 
povide plenty of amusement and some- 
mes thrills, too. There are 400 or 500 
hack bears and about 125 grizzlies in 
he park, and they are rapidly increas- 
ng. Bears are treacherous animals, 
mt one simply can not leave them 
Bione, probably because in many ways 
hey are almost human in their actions. 
have seen cubs sit up and whine pite- 
usly for something to eat until one 
an’t resist feeding them. Mother Bear 
leeps a sharp eye on her youngsters, 
nd she is the one to watch out for. A 
11 grown black bear weighs 400 to 
10 pounds, and packs a mean wallop. 
mature grizzly weighs about 1,000 
pounds. A black bear cub weighs at 
irth:from ten to sixteen ounces, has 
io hair, and can not see or hear for 
pur to six weeks. 
Coming home from Yellowstone, we 
sited the Jackson Hole country, Te- 
pn mountains, potato and alfalfa dis- 
ets of Idaho, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
ike’s Peak, Garden of the Gods, and 
her places, but space will not permit 
he to describe them. At Wichita, Kan- 
as, I added an airplane ride to my 
ummer’s experiences. It was my first 
ime up, and I enjoyed it. The greatest 
hrill to me was in taking off, as it is 
hen you realize most the terrific speed 
which you are traveling. Altho we 
ent up very high, I did not have the 
mpression of tremendous height that I 
xpected. Looking down, the earth pre- 
ented a beautiful checkerboard effect, 
@nd the high buildings in Wichita, that 
emed so tall when viewed from the 
eet, nOw seemed very small indeed. 
l too soon the pilot had the’ plane 
liding downward and we were soon 
umping along on the ground again. 
he ride was over. 
One hundred and one days after 
farting, we arrived home again, hav- 
ng covered 10,134 miles without seri- 
fus trouble, sickness or accident. We 
ad gazed on some of the world’s great- 
t scenery, and, what was perhaps 
ore important; we had mingled with 
tople in all walks of life, saw how 
ey lived and did things, and learned 
D see things from their point of view 
Well as our own. Our trip had been 
ot only recreational but also educa- 
a I. Perhaps, some day, we can go 
gain. 


















































Idaho Turkey Pool 


‘A very interesting marketing asso- 
ation called the Idaho Turkey Grow- 

Association, has been operating 
mee 1923. The organization started 


S grown steadily each year until in 
it had 1,800 members. The first 
they shipped three and one-half 
ars, and in 1927 shipped sixty cars. 
she turkeys are pooled and sealed 
mS are submitted for the Thanksgiv- 
Christmas and New Years pools, 
spectively. One-half cent per pound 
retained as a handling charge which 
8 all the expenses of operating the 
Soci tion. Thus in the year 1927 the 
bclation did approximately a half 
dollar business with an over- 
about $7,000, 





When the John Deere Tractor goes on the farm, three 
of your major items of expense—power costs, labor costs 
and production costs—go down. 
a large extent, control the yearly farm income are mate- 


rially lowered. 


JOHN DEERE FARM TRACTOR 


BETTER FARM POWER AT LOWER COST 


Surprising economy in the con- 
sumption of fuel and oil, plus long 
life with little expense for upkeep, 
brings the cost for John Deere 


power away down. 


With its great power, you alone 
can do as much work as two or 
three men, thus effecting a big 


saving in labor costs. 


You can take full advantage of 
field and weather conditions in 
getting your cropsin on time..... 
harvesting, threshing, silo-filling 





line, Il 


THE MASTE 


production. 


Manufacturing facilities are in- 
adequate to meet the demand for 
this superior farm tractor. If you 
are interested in better farm power 
at lower cost, investigate the John 


Deere at once. 


Expense items that, to 


and dozens of other farm jobs can 
be done faster, cheaper, better — 
the John Deere lowers the cost of 


See your John Deere dealer. 
He will gladly prove the merits of 
this better farm power with a 
demonstration on your own farm. 


Read the Opinions of Farmer Users 


The real test of a tractor is what owners say about it. John 
Deere owners—perhaps some of them from your neighbor- 
hood—have written the booklet shown at the left. 
FREE. Write for it, read it—you can expect even more from 
the ~ous John Deere Tractor. Address John Deere, Mo- 
inois, and ask for Booklet WC-245, 


It’s 
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a 
‘Quality Features 


Great Power-— Pulls three 14” stubble 
bottoms under difficult conditions and 
four bottoms under many conditions. 
erates a 28” separator with all a’ - 
ments. Has big surplus power to meet 
emergencies. 

Light Weight—Weighs only 4164 Ibs. 
The power required to haul the surplus 
weight on other tractors of similar rating 
is available power at the drawbar on the 

lohn Deere. The John Deere can be used 
under field and weather conditions that 
keep heavier tractors idle. 

Enclosed Working Parts—All the im- 
portant working parts are completely en- 
closed in a dust-proof case. Sand, dust 
and dirt cannot reach the working parts 
to cause unnecessary wear. 

Automatic Oiling — The ore - piece 
frame which houses the working parts and 
furnishes rigid support to all the bearings 
also supplies oil reservoirs for a —s 








oiling 
is done for you most effectively. It is 
only a few minutes’ job to get the John 
Deere ready for work. 

Extremely Simple — Fewer, but stur- 
dier, parts reduce friction, wear, replace- 
ment costs and simplify the operation and 


adjustment of thistractor. You can keep 
the John Deere in first-class running order 
without hiring a mechanic, 























No lower prices can be given 
this season. Remember these 
are no ordinary chicks—but the 
highest strain pure-breds from 
my Master Flocks; culled, im- 
proved and mated by Judge F. 
H. Shellabarger. Order now if 
you want my chicks—they will 
mature earlier, lay better and 
pay bigger profits. 


CHICKS 


**Ssince 


These are rock-bottom prices 
—lowest I can give this year 





i) E aa 


100 
White Leghorns 
Anconas, Brown Leghorns 9.00 
S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks 9.00 
White, Buff Rocks............ 10.00 
White Wyan’s, Buff Orps. 10.00 
S. L., Partridge Wyan’s.. 11.00 
Heavy Mixed 7.95 
Light Mixed 7.50 


Ceeeeroseeeeeeeeeseeee 







200 = 400 
$15.75 $29.50 
17.75 33.50 
17.75 33.50 
19.75 37.50 
19.75 37.50 
21.75 41.50 
15.75 29.50 
14.75 28.50 


For Grade A Special Matings from blood-tested flocks add $2.50 per hundred. 
All of these day-old chicks are shipped prepaid, by 


$2 per 100 books your order. 


parcel post, unless otherwise requested. 
chicks guaranteed. You can buy none better. 


AKA LL 


100% live arrival of good, strong, healthy 
Send your order today. 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 
Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 











SAFETY FIRST 





Farmer the articles you want to buy, just le 


your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
If you do not find in 
Sous know what you want and we 


Do 
laces’ Farmer. 


Wallaces’ 








will be glad to give you names of reliable firm 
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OILS- PAINTS-- FEEDS 


DISINFECTANTS 
For 18 years we have sold direct to con- 


sumers at wholesale price. See our repre- 
sentative or order direct. 


Quality is our hobby. 
Pennsylvania Consumers 
|\Oil Company 


Ceuncil Bluffs and Davenport, Iowa 
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STAVE 
The last word in a permanentsilo. Write 
for illustrated literature ining how 
aan us : explaining 
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EOE Farm uses 


of concrete 









Yes J there are 101 farm uses of concrete— 

* and more. Today concrete is playing 
a bigger than ever 
before. Seomes 
farmers have been quick to realize its value as 
a building material that combines 

utility, economy and beauty. It has no equal. 
Yet, considering its value, it is by far the most 
economical material a can use for more than 
100 farm needs. Cement is known for 
its high early seomaal —yet it costs you no 
more. ASK YOUR DEWEY DEALER. 


Blue Print Service Free! 


No matter whether or not you plan to use 

orete in the near future, you should have ® a copy 
of this valuable book and blue print service 

may suggest. some useful device to you that will 
pay for itself many times over. 

mailed free to farmers, Write 





Dewey PORTLAND 


CEMENT Co. 
309 Mutual Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 


/-CLIP AND MAIL 


Clip this Pp yer advertisement, = your 
name and mail today for this big Free Book. 














tages end Garages; Tourist Equip- 
ment; Camp Furniture; and every 
thing needed for outdoor life gen- 


erally. 
If you want 100 per cent returns 
this summer in Health, —— and 











BROADLAWNS SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers to young women over 18 years of age 
an exceptional opportunity for nurses’ 
training. High School graduation a pre- 
= uisite. Expenses reasonable. Write for 
information on the three-years accredited 
course to the Director of Nursing, Broad- 
lawns Hospital, 406 Street, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
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Washington, lowa 


Ford Power Plants fnerirstiy-is 
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ta like part of the motor. he motor. 


Easily installed. 
jates speed for light and 
anans oe Entirely 


“= N. 7th St., 
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closed. Money back guar- 

antee. Write for circular. 
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ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


a Se 
wtmtma. Stoux City, lewa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





Vacations We Like to 
Remember 


(Continued from page 6) 
with having for once tasted the beauty 
and strangeness we travel to find. 
Those rocky, sun-bright slopes, the 
clear sparkle of distant peaks, the sense 
of a past beside which our national 
history seems a matter of minutes, the 
feeling of a new country coming with 
the new morning, the exhilaration of 
that downhill dash of the train—all 
these things worked together to make 
that morning ride from the pass down 
to Lamy one of the highest points in 
our journeying. 

“The Santa Fe went on to Los An- 
geles, and we with it. There is beauty 
and a strange fascination in those 
superheated deserts, thru which the 
train flits hastily, where the sand takes 
the tint of great pools of water at 
times, and the distant mountains turn 
to purple and violet where the rim of 
the desert touches them. Sea fog, pour- 
ing in thru the windows, as the hot 
train pulled over the last divide, made 
a cold and rapturous welcome to the 
coast lands of California. Plunging 
down the last slope, green blocks of 
citrus groves crowded in close to the 
track, houses colored like tropical 
birds flashed by. The desert was past; 
gone, too, was the hard, bright beauty 





“Then we saw the big locks. 
came to our ship to take the American 
locks. There are two different locks, 
and the ships—for there was a regular 
parade of-them, some going up and 
others coming down—take their turns 
and use locks according to the harbor 
master’s directions. We got thru all 
right, and it was mighty interesting to 
watch the big whalebacks work in and 
out so easily. 

“Then off into the biggest of all the 
lakes, Superior, for a long trip. Soon 
we were out of sight of land, and it 
was much cooler. Heavy clothes were 
desirable, and what a relief it was from 
the heat we had experienced in Buf- 
falo. The next morning we spied a 
black lump which the captain said was 
Isle Royale, where prehistoric Indians 
are said to have secured their copper, 
which they hammered into crude im- 
plements. Finally we began to ap- 
proach land—Duluth over there, the 
captain pointed, and Superior on the 
left. 


“Every one can not ride a freighter, 
of course; but there are passenger lin- 
ers, especially in the summer, that 
make the lakes tour. One can ship 
from Detroit to Cleveland or Buffalo on 
boats for day and night trips. One can 
leave Chicago on big liners for Duluth 
or Buffalo, and, in my opinion, there 
isn’t a prettier trip: than a week or ten 










of the mountain country. We sighed 
and wished we had turned aside to go 
to Santa Fe.” 





W. E. Drips reports on a different 
kind of trip, a journey on the Great 
Lakes several years ago. He adds 
steamboat travel to the automobile and 
railway .travel suggestions already 
made: 

“The trip that stands out in my trav- 
els happened a few years ago while en- 
gaged in learning to navigate a ship. 
Always having a liking for water trav- 
el, I was delighted one day when the 
government assigned me to an ore 
freighter at Buffalo, New York. Of 
course, the ship wasn’t one of the fine 
passenger liners that one can ride on 
today, but the sights were there, and I 
am sure it would spent to you as it 
did to me. 

“Lake Erie isn’t the Bostiel of the 
Great Lakes, and one can always see 
land, first on one side and then the 
other, and it is a busy lake. Ore freight- 
ers are plying their trade, heading for 
Ashtabula, Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, 
and now and then passenger boats are 
seen, 

“Next day we passed thru teak St. 
Clair and the rivers that join Erie with 
Huron. Past Detroit we steamed, tak- 
ing mail from the marine post office. 

“Then off thru Lake Huron we sailed. 
Orders had come at Detroit to proceed 
to Superior, Wisconsin, so I had thrill 
number two on knowing we would pass 





thru the Sault Ste. Marie locks. 


Camping by a trout stream 












days’ cruise on the inland waterways 
of North America.” 

Jay Whitson picks another part of 
the country as the scene of his best 
trip. He tells of some drives he took 
out from Washington, D. C., thru Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland: 

“The most enjoyable three-day vaca- 
tion trip I have taken began when an 
acquaintance in Washington, D. C., who 
was driving to New Jersey to spend 
the week-end, invited me to ride to 
Philadelphia with him. He owned an 
apple orchard near Sharpsburg, Mary- 
land, and we went that way. The roses 
were just past their prime, but still 
wonderful. To me, at least, they are 
the outstanding feature of southeastern 
Pennsylvania and Maryland in June 
and early July. The great stone houses, 
built a hundred years or more ago, 
were half hidden by roses. Many an 
old bank barn was made beautiful by 
a wall of white, pink and red bloom. 

“Suddenly there was a break in the 
old farmsteads and wheat fields. The 
graveled road turned into an open, 
well-kept park with several granite 
markers. It was the battlefield of An- 
tietam, where ended Lee’s first inva- 
sion of the north. And then more ob- 
chards and villages and small corn 
fields where one horse and a single 
beam cultivator is the common means 
of tending corn. 

“A cousin and his car made it pos- 
sible to enjoy the beautiful drives along 





+ the Brandywine, and see the site of- 


Word 


’ others, he was simply a good citi 








“some were caught and after bei 





the first Swedish settlement jg ; 
United States, on the banks of they 
aware. This settlement was made 
three hundred years ago. Valley 
reminded one that historical spot 
look like a rundown farm comm 

“Barly the next morning we ¢@ 
some fifty miles to Lancaster coy 
Father lived there as a boy, and I 
heard much of its fertility and ric, 
as a farming country. It deserves; 
reputation. On the way there, con 
between the new. and old were 
striking. Perhaps a modern, up-to 
dairy barn joined a stone bank hye 
seventy-five or a hundred years old. 5 
mill-race and a mill that helped my 
flour for Washington’s army adjo 
a modern factory making imitation gi 
hose.” 













































Roads That Lead Bach 
to Yesterday 


(Continued from page 21) 




































him in Moss’ store, where they we 
ladling out drinks to the assemb) 
warriors. 

At Bellevue there was a mill al 
the creek that ran into the Mississijie 
probably one or two other buildin 
in the same hollow, and then nome 
of that on higher ground along ty 
river bank a few houses, with one 
little larger than the rest, and 
farthest north. This was Brown’s 
tel. You can see the site, if you dr 
into Bellevue today. The main st 
of Bellevue runs now. where it dm 
then, with the houses and stores , 
one side, looking across the levee @ 
the river. ; 

At the hotel Brown and his frien 
were gathered. Brown is the x 
tery of the whole affair. Acco 
ing to one story, he was the head of 
gang of bandits who stole horses 
in Wisconsin and Illinois and work 
them south across the river down 
Missouri and Kansas. According 


a 


if 


who ran a hotel and who was unf 
tunate enough to have some lod 
who were involved in shady busine 
According to still another story,’ 
was one of the leading men of 
county, a fine citizen, and was } 
friended by men of equally high ran 

Take your choice on that. Here 
apparently what happened, and h 
pened whether Brown deserved it 
aot: There were parleys between fi 
posse and the gang in the hotel & 
morning. Brown refused to surrené 
unless he had some assurance that 
fair trial would be given him. 
seemed to feel that a fair trial 
impossible in that neighborhood. 
nally, probably along about 2 o’clo 
in the afternoon, Cox and Warren é 
about forty armed men came out 
the hollow and advanced toward 
hotel. Brown was at the door Wi 
rifle in hand. He and Warren 
tinued the debate about surrende 
Brown’s rifle went off, possibly by 
cident, and he was shot down by 
men of the posse. 

In the fight that followed, the 2 
in the hotel with him were final 
driven out. Some of them escape 




































whipped, were- sent down the river 
boats without oars. 

In any event, the Bellevue war W 
one of the exciting incidents of t 
early days. It serves to make 
trip among the hills of Jackson coum 
interesting on more counts than 4 
attractiveness of the scenery. 
most of us it makes a trip more exdlgyy 
ing, if we realize that along this § 
road certain historical characters om 
traveled; that in this gully a batt 
was fought; that on these farms al 
the road certain pioneers made 
living in ways that seem strange t0? 
today. Some of us even drive back 
Gettysburg and Princeton to recap 
this feeling of contact with the 
We don’t need to go that far. HM 
are in Iowa roads that take us back! 
yesterday. Personally, I like par 
larly the road that goes back to q 
and the Bellevue: war. & 
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a Now it is easier to paint farm 
S friend property—and increase its value 
are —with pure white lead paint. 
head off The new Eagle Soft Paste is pure 
— ‘ __ white lead with more pure lin- 
own inj =-—=s Seed oil ground in—ready to 
nom ' _. thin as you paint. Consequently, 
as untag - Soft Paste saves a great deal of 
> lodg time and labor. 
busine 2 
storys! Write today for the free 
n of folder giving Soft Paste mixing 
i ad formulae. It will come in handy 
Here when you paint. The Eagle- 
= Pe Picher Lead Company, 134 
ween tlm North La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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"4 ¥ Runs easiest. No short turns 
the ; 724 Built strongest, ts longest. 
P- Greater capacity. Thousands in use, 
5 SET IN YOUR CRIB 

BEFORE YOU PAY 
] > 1 runssame direction as buck- 
k = ets. Elevates Ear Co Wheat, 






50 Bushelsin 3 utes. 
and Crib Plans Free. Wri 


Box 1369 Morton, Illinois, 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“About the only way to get 
girls to walk for the sake of 
their complexions, is to locate 
the drug stores a long ways 
apart.” 








FLATTERING 

Bertie was an exuberant and youthful 
bachelor. He had an unfortunate. little 
habit of ‘‘putting his foot in it’’ wherever 
he went and whatever he said. 

A friend of his had asked him to call 
one evening and pay his respects to a new 
member of the family—a baby boy. 

When Bertie arrived, the proud mother 
held up the bundle for inspection and 
asked gaily: 

“Tell us quite frankly, whom do you 
think he’s like?’ 

After a brief examination of the baby, 
the bachelor replied with his usual cheeri- 
ness: 

‘Well, of course, he’s not very intelli- 
gent looking yet, but he’s wonderfully like 
you both.” 25 


WHERE WAS THE CORK? 

An old countryman, who had been to 
London for the first time on business, re- 
turned in a bad temper. 

“At the hotel,” he complained, “they 
kept the light in my bedroom burning all 
night. I couldn’t get a wink of sleep.” 

“Why didn’t you blow it out?” 


“Blow it out?’ said the old man. “I 
couldn’t. It was in a bottle.” 
IT WASN’T THE DOG 
An old lady was crossing the street. A 


dog ran into her and knocked her down. 
Just then a flivver ran over her. A man 
went to her assistance. ‘Lady, did the 
dog hurt you?’ he asked. 

She looked at him a little dazed and 
replied: “No, the dog didn’t hurt me; it 
was the tin can tied to its tail.” 


MORE THRIFT 


A New Yorker met a Scotchman, just 
back from the Florida golf courses, strug- 
gling up Broadway dragging an alligator. 

“What are you doing with that alliga- 
tor?” he asked. 

“The son-of-a-gun has got my ball,” 
replied the Scotchman. 


Conductor: “How old is that boy?” 

Father: ‘Four.” 

Conductor: ‘‘He looks eight.” 

Father: ‘Can I help it if he worries all 
the time?” 


SO SHE CHANGED DOCTORS 

Physician: “I assure you, Mrs. Smith, 
there is absolutely nothing wrong with 
you except that you need a rest.” 

Mrs. Smith: ‘Yes, but doctor, just look 
at my tongue. You haven’t seen that.” 

Physician: “Quite so, but that needs a 
rest, too.” 


A Scotchman living on the outskirts of 
Chicago became engaged to a girl who got 
so fat that h* wanted to break off the en- 
gagement. But the girl couldn’t get the 
ring off, so he had to marry her. 


TRY THIS ON HER 
First Humorist: ‘Do you read your 
jokes to your wife?’ 
Second Ditto: “Yes, and when she 
doesn’t laugh I know it’s a good one.” 


THEIR SIZE 

Fond Father-in-law: ‘How would you 
like a cow for a wedding present?” 

Bride, just from the city: “Oh, a-cow 
would give more milk than two would 
need. A calf would be about right.’ 

2 ————— 

ROLLING-PIN LOGIC 

Mary: ‘“Here’s a hair in the pie crust.” 
Wife: ‘Looks like one of yours, John. 
It must have come off the rolling-pin.”’ 


“NO RUSH,” HE SAID 


Henpeck: “Doctor, my wife’s dislocated 
her jaw. If you’re passing out our way 
some time next week, you might drop 
in and see her.” 


UNENVIED WEALTH 


Madge: ‘‘My face is my fortune.” 

Marie: “That reconciles me to my 
poverty.” 

s AN EMBRYO OAK 


Cub Reporter: ‘Gee Whiz! What is 
there to this piffling job, anyway? Same 
old grind every day for three weeks, and 
no promotion or raise yet.” 

Managing Editor: “Easy, son, easy! 
Don’t be in a hurry. Take your time. 
Think of the mighty oak. Once it was a 
nut just like you.” 


Visitor: ‘How many controls have you 
on that radio set?’ 

Host: “Three—my wife, 
daughter.” 


son and 





the stron 



















gest most durable 


9 Columbian Dan has convictions. 
: OPE He says: “In order to make top 
uality rope you’ve got to use top 


quality 


Manila Teese: Other kinds won’t do. That’s 


why we can guarantee every foot of Columbian 
TAPE-MARKED Pure Manila Rope—because it 
is made from the best quality selected Manila fiber 


—beca 

plant. 
Columbian Standard durabl 
Binder Twine is 
smooth, even, strong 
and will tie the full 
number of bundles. It 
is especially prepared 
against damage byin- 
sects. At all dealers. 





Branches : 


COLUMBIAN 


use it is thoroughly tested before leaving our 
Size for size it is the strongest and most 
e rope you can buy.” 


Every dealer is authorized to replace any length of 
Columbian TAPE-MARKED Rope if it proves 
defective. To identify the genuine look for the red, 
white and blue Columbian TAPE-MARKER which 
is woven into one of the strands. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


Auburn “The Cordage City” New York 
New York Boston Chicago New Orleans 


TAPE-MARKED PURE MANILA 


ROPE 





QUARANTEES ROPE 
BI 


mace BY COLUM 


ASK FOR “COLUMBIAN” TAPE MARKED 





AN ROPE CO.aveurn, ~@ 





ROPE 


aaieyl WHITE 0 — 








Fit 





NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


case. Let us send prices. Sold 


points serving 7 states. 


_. AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 


thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 


_ §. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 








‘“TEABE FARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


your bulky, heavy goods 
sacks of feed, potatoes 
parts, large crates and boxes 








carries your 
bulky loads! 


JO CAR is complete without this handy way to haul 


Holds 400 pounds easily 


proof. Built-in tire carrier included. 




















—cans of milk or cream, 
or flour, machinery and 
, groceries, suitcases, etc. 











ordinary 








It gives you about three times as much space as an 
trunk! Has 7% to 8% square feet of extra room. Even when Mail 
closed it has nearly five cubic feet of weather-tight space. in : 
Saves Inside of Car from damage to upholstery and seat springs. 
Makes more room for family. the 

° Sa Aa Coupon 

Looks like a built-in job 

A anwar pag an steeh., nage ee 
inished in uco colors, nickel- Kari-K Mfg. y : 
trimmed. Noiseless, solid, rattle- a Sloux City! a 529 Plymouth ‘St., 


Please send me details about the Kari- 


Tire is easily removed, whether : 
carrier ia open. or closed.-. Takes Keen Karrier and nearest dealer’s name. 
standard bumperettes. Easily at- My name ..... eee 
tached. Bolts right on to frame of . ro SS aR SS «oe 
car. No holes to drill. Fits all cars. hidden 32 eee ge 
Every car needs this great con- 
venience. Mail the coupon for de- Make: of Carin. oi0s% 636 cS Se SS 
tails and name of nearest dealer. 

Ds) Ser ee ee Mr ee oe ee eey apa 
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WALLACES* FARMER, June 29, 192 




















MARKETS 


MPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
Sime AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 105 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 














GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





Percentage 
|] present price 
&i is of last yr. 


is of pre-war 


Percentage 
present price 





_ 
os 
he 


Fisher’s index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
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FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.88 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$10.51 for heavy hogs next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 9, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 92 per cent, grain 89 per 
cent, livestock 95 per cent, lumber 87 
per cent, ore 98 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 104 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48c, week before 438c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 25%c, week before 24c; eges, 
fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week before 
28%c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 28c, week be- 
fore 22%c. . 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week_ $13.29, week be- 
fore $12.96. Chicago—Last week ‘$11.77, 
week before $11.47. 
ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 873¢c, week before 87%c. 


CORN OIL CAKE .MEAL 





































































































1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 167} 114 Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 172} 124°] tn ton tots. 
aeanen and cutters ........ 13 146 Th Week’s Mar Mark 
RUMEN. iin dn. ante 445 ine deans 7 
see 5 ) ets 
HOGS—At Chicago : e ee 
Fieavy hoBS ....cccssscceeses 729, 119 CATTLE 
Light hOgsS ...secvccccccceves 125 113 
 _ Saepeiaret rrrevrrrrrrrity 110 98 2 
Sows (rough) ....... cosveses 114 126 a) 
SHEEP—At Chicago g &} 3 
Lambs .......- 8 negate | 2111 116 a § eg 
WOOL AND HIDES 61/64 x4 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 179] 139 Med. and heavy wt. beef 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 150| 111 Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
GRAIN Choice and prime— 
Last WBOK sec cccccs e+» {14,18/14.50/13.88 
At Chicago— Week. before ......... 13.88/14.50/13.70 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......¢.. 139 99 Good— . 
Oats, No. 2 white ........008 144 135 SMe WERK ov .cc cece dex 13.38)13.78|13.00 
Wheat, No. 2 red ......eeeee 145 115 Week before ......... 13.12}13.70|12.80 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 11 93 Medium— +3 
On towa Farms— Last week ....... cores 12.25 12.62 12.25 
7 EC AS a iG TER ee Se ‘z 137 105 Week before .........(12.00/12.62/11.75 
WIE ie mictt eed onst RS 134| 1365 Common— 
Last week .....2++ee+-/10.50/10.88/10.38 
MILL-FEEDS i Week Before .ovccss cc 10.12|10.88) 9.88 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 203 151 sacle 100° = ae 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 170 115 Choice and prime 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 149) 118 St Week «.-+ss++ee.«(24.30114.62114.50 
Shorts, at Kansas City.....- 180|__134 Week before .........{14.00|14.70|14.00 
HAY a re: one good— ae 
4ast week ...... ves was eee -00/12.75 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.. 119] = 116 Week before .........{12. ; : 
ee eae eee icy]  igel 119 Common— sie geen ue 
ast week .......0+-..-{10.50/10.88/10.38 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Week before ........./10.12/10.88) 9.88 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 159} 108 | Butcher cattle— 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 204 109 Heifers— 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 66 76 Last week ...cccesveees{h2.75/13.12/12.62 
Cotton, at New York ........ 155 128 Week .before .........{12.50/13.25/12.50 
Eggs, at Chicago .._....... 140|__ 128 Cows— : 
Last week ........ e+ + -{11.50)11.38/10.50 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week before .........{11-50/11.38/10.50 
yard.» ee eet seth. .:.<0~5 +++] 9.30] 9.92] 9.00 
Ham 138 85 Week before ....... 9.25] 9.62] 9.00 
Bacon 132 88 Canners and cutters— 
* a ., ee e»-| 6.88] 6.75) 6.38 
FUTURES—At Chicago Week before .........] 6.88] 6.88] 6.38 
— te eee . : 
— ast week ..... eoeewne 12.25/12.38/11.88 
PMS Cin chads sta waeens bese 136 99 Week before ........./12.00/12.38/11.88 
SOPtOMBer vee ccccveeseveces 130 92 | Cows and heifers— 
December SbacpWeaieent usa at 129 aa wees crab hb-aibie koe 9.50] 9.12] 9.62 
— ] yA 
uly eh 112 3 ee efore ..... nee 9.25] 9.12] 9.62 
eptember 
— 107 — 
eat— Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Ee ee 118 97 Last week .. tt leas Ga 9.95110.40 9.80 
September 128 99 Wee eee 9.32] 9.65] 9.32 
mpemnber 127 Medium aid lbs. )— 
hea st wee eee] 9.92/10.40} 9.88 
WO ee vege vebtanscige 110 95 Week before .........| 9.38] 9.65] 9.38 
Seprombat gS Ree a sab bhaite 109 96 sepa FP ea Ibs.)— i 
es— it week ...... eeceeet 9.55/10.15) 9.58 
SE <.2:. aa besb cre en6o nse ees 124 118 Week before ...... ...} 8.98] 9.32] 9.08 
Sentember:.. ss ..+......2... 129 118 Rage Sette (130-180 Tbs.) 
st week ..... seoeee} 9.25] 9.50) 8.68 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Week before ..-:: S252] 8:88] 8.60] 8.28 
Coke, at Connelisville ....... 86 90 | Smooth and rough 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .. 123 89 heavy packing sows 
Sopper, at New York ....... $i, 118 (250 Ibs. up)— 
Crude pétroleum, at N. York| 164} 105 Last week ......0++-.:) 9.00) 9.35] 8.70 
Lumber— Week before .........| 8.38] 8.75] 8.18 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
OS OS: 171 95 SS . Pees RPS ERENT 8.38] 7.98 
Yellow pine (southern) Week before .........[..00. 7.75] 7.62 
x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 175{ 104 | Stock pigs— 
Yellow pine (southern) Last Week .....veccccccd WSSleceeel 7.98 
ix@ and 2-B (finish)... 178 89 ‘Week before .........] 7.25].....| 7.62 
@ement....... +8 ocd sh ates oboe 139 96 SHEEP 
FINANCIAL 
Sank clearin per capita, Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
outside of New York, — a prime—. - 
month of Ma SPREE 254 110 WEOR -cvcss eeceses 15.50/16.32/15.32 
Satoreat, #810 00 Bay pape, Lar ey peters 7s -+s. -|16-00]15.88/14.88 
SACRE NORE cv cceuses sco] 2008 - S38 | “OMS, Calis ame commen 
Industrial stocks ... 283| 120 Sak betes oS ne ee 
Railroad stocks ..-- z:|_ 124] 100 | yearling wethers, medium | : : 











RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 

corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 

~. 149 per cent of peewee normal and on 

: cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
Ww 


—_ railroad workman is no 
about 63.8 cents an- hour, as com 

with cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
pre-war normal. F 


cent 


























oO prime— 

Last week .........+.+{12.25/12.25 

Week before .........{11.88/11.68 
choice— ~ 

Week before ..-..-:.:| 5.38] 6. 

otherwise stated, 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





















































































































Last week....}..... 70.00)..... 80.00/70.00 


Week before..|...../70.00 '80.00/70.00 
Gluten— 
Last week. .cfeccveleccccfeccccfoces ofa0.00 











Welt. BelOre. coc. - deca cskocss bance 39.20 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 






































State College. The second one should be 
applied twelve to fourteen days after the 
first treatment. Since the mites will live 
on posts, in cracks in the walls and sim- 
ilar places where the hogs have. rubbed, 
these should be treated too. 


e ° ° a 
sl Livestock Receipts and Prices — 
> Hog prices are 84 per cent of the ten- 7 
= year average, as contrasted with 122 per @ 
A Bo cent for fat cattle, 84 per cent for sheep 
@] 2 to and 110 per cent for lambs. 4 ) 
3 a S The following table gives data as to 
a1 8lez percentage of ten-year average for re. | 
614/16 ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past- eight weeks, ' 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | Each week is compared with the ten-year — 
SME OBES og a sn o's ha cde pana dis 21.50 | average of the corresponding week, thus 
fa WORK, DOLOIG. yo. <5 is cenes ects 21.5 eliminating all seasonal bias. 
mothy, No. 1— pas 
DMst WOK. oi ccc cc fec weeds e+ {21.50 sHOGS | 
Week before ......... lowctindews ws 21.50 ; 
Alfalfa, choice— | 3 Ya i 
EMSt WOO £05.02). 055 23.00)20.25) he ee 
Week before ........./23.00/21.25) 2Ol| Sel © { 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | S71 Sot 7 
Last week ............ 21.50/18.75 88] 3s} Se | 
Week before ...,..... 21.50/19.75 86 oS} ac : 
—. oo pg a aes at OO] Mo} Og ? 
Bt WOO 46 cde scat -00!17. ; 
Week before 22222272! /19-00)18-00 May 4010 ssc] oe Oe ; 
Alfalfa, No. 2— hi aioe xe May 11 to 17 vceccccc.e| 98] 89] 9 
PO WEE ci cece eSinebe | 4.50/14.5 May 180 24.0 cxceseeccc 86 83 79 
Week before ........./14.50/15.50 May 25 to 31 ..ccccceeee.] 109] 94] 81 2 
Oat straw— Bagh June 1to 7 vccccccccece] 112{ 100] 82 ; 
LeOGt WOOK: oc ccc'evecses | 7.50 7.50/12.00 June 8 to 14 205 97 82 ; 
Week before ......... |_7.50|_7.50/12.00 | June 15 to 21 272°2727°7°"] “sel gal ga - 
GRAIN 2 
April 27 102} 119 3 
2] 2 May 4 84) 119 
5 = May 11 87] 121 . 
> 2 = May 18 7} 119 t 
S| g 3 = May 25 71| 118 : 
fla} a| 3 [sma | 
2 une 122 7 
Oo} 6| | A | yunets $9] 12 B 
Tak week. ne |e | oes ; 
ast week ..../1. p 95% | i 
Week before ..|1:02%{ '96%4|1.00% We te) ae a 
Corn, No. 3Y— s 2 May 13-647 .. sss covevncl tan cla (oe 5 
Last week ..../1.00 | .95%| .95 | .93% | May 18 to 24 .......000.] 89} 911 96 
Week before -/1.01%4] .9546/1.00%! .96 May BG%0 BE. eso veak ek 98 15 99 - 
Corn, No. 4¥— | |) June 1to 7 ceccccccccee] 99] 124] 103 ‘ 
Last week ....] 97%] .94 | .94 | 91% | June 8 to 14 ....ccccccce] 112] 140] 93 
io before ../1.01 | .94%] .99%/| .94 June’ 18-to:8t- 5s... 625 eek -| 63] 98] 4 t 
Last week ....| .70 .67 -70 62% tLAMBS t 
Week before ..| .69 | .64 | .69 | .68% | Aprila7to May 3...... -] 93) 116) iii ; 
Barley— 9 May 4 to 10..... wveoves 103} 119] 104 < 
Last week ..../1.01 -90 -90 May Tf 20°29 |. usscecceuch (tem. iat] 10 = 
wae before 9 88 | .88% May I8. to 24 J. ..ccces. 89} 91! 108 V 
eo > 
Last week ....|1.2¢%|L.14 . [1.15 June 1to ec) 38] | Hee 
Week before ..{1.24 {1.13 [1.14% June -8 to 14 .......0506.] 112} 140) 110 C 
Wheat, No. 2 hard June 16 to 21 ............ 63] 98] 110 F 
Last week ....}1.42° {1.40 |1.43 {1.34 7H 3 e 
Week before | ./1.43%4/1.42 [1.46 [1.38 fie vg Abe ot markets; cattle and sheep * 
FEEDS +tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 4 
a es = tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. } 
S 5 3 g OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES n 
rm) ela 4 2n tu Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, y 
3 a] o s ~ light native cow hides at Chicago 2254£¢, a 
E z a co 2 home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.25, € 
S atx ® = and cotton at New York 21.6c. Iowa ele- 
a} MyPal aL o vator shelled corn prices are about 87c $ 
Smee I oad No. 3 shelled and 85c for No. 4 yel- p 
Last week. ...(31.75{29.25128.75|35.00 OW ee: eee 
POP before.. Aa mapa sania LIME-SULFUR FOR MANGE Cc 
orts— 
Last week... .|/37.25/39.50/41.25/45.00 Mange in hogs, which is caused by tiny re 
Week before. ./38.00/37.00/35.75/43.00 mites burrowing beneath the skin, may 8i 
Hominy feed— be controlled and eliminated from a herd K 
—. pee RL rt pbs +eee[39.00 of hogs by treating the animals with a ce 
Linseot a 40.50}. 0++0J00+ [40.00 solution of one gallon lime sulfur to thirty- 

(0. p.J— five gallons of water. If dry lime sulfur : 
Last week..../53.50).....|51.25 is easier to obtain, three and one-half q 
Week before. ./53.75].....{/51.75; pounds of the material should be mixed 

Cottonseed (41 with thirty-five gallons of water. n 
reer cen— |. ’ The lime sulfur solution should be I 
Wonk oe" 62. thoroly applied to the hogs either by dip- ¥ 

Tankage— re, ieee ping or spraying them, says Dr. K. W. 

Stouder, extension veterinarian at Iowa : 
rs 
: 
F 
z 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 





























1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
SUNS Tr fis ol sada 9.75] 8.80] 14.35] 12.95 
June 16 ...... eoee} 9.80] 8.80) 14.25) 12.80 
SUNG ES sn0ax sb 0c 10.05} 8.80) 14.25) 13.15 
Ee: Seen eee 10.30] 8.85) 14.10) 18.30 
WURO? BOe ois Ss 6 Secon 10.35} 8.75) 14.00] 13.30 
5 | eee 10.3 8.65] 14.10) 13.25 

CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 

1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
Ek ee 1.02%| .99%4| .7116]1.13% 
et | eed 1.0344/1.02%] .7154/1.12% 
SUNG 3B sang Sedore 1.03% /1.01 -71%4/|1.14% 
WONG-1S css ca owe 1.00% /1.02%4! .70%11.13 
JUNG. BUA bss sas crew 1.0156 |1.02%4] .7054/1.1156 
ACS AS Ua 00 |1.015¢| .70%4/1.115¢ 














FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank ‘bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
-01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the second week in 
June were 5,748,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,992,000 bushels the week before 
and 5,846,000 bushels for the same week 
last_year. Exports of corn the second week 
in June were 39,000 bushels, as compared 
with 78,000 bushels for the week before 
and 44,000 bushels for the same week last 
years. Exports of oats the second week 
in June were 714,000 bushels, as compared 
with 557,000 bushels for the week before 
and 232,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second, week in 
June were 8,852,000 pounds, as compared 
with 10,000,000 pounds for the week before 
and 11,016,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork for the second 
week in July were 5,270,000 pounds, as 
compared with 4,647,000 pounds the week 
before and 6,895,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 












Another effective treatment for mites 
is crank case oil to which has been added 
1 per cent of cresol compound. This 
should be thoroly sprayed on the hogs 




























and the treatment repeated occasionally. , 5 
Hogs treated in .this manner should be ; 

kept out of the bright sun in hot weather. . 
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FRANKLIN BLACKLEG VACc : 

Protect Your Calves! 7 P 
Stoke BLACKLEG losses. One shot. 
of Franklin Blackleg Me ag your 

calves are immune for life. f, ~ : 

FREECALFBOOK Soy ey - 
explains how and when ? TARY 

ona eS < 
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me 
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LITTLE GIANT ELEVATORS 


Co Bearing Galvanized | | 
Steel Portable Elevators, wid- | 
est sections, greatest capacity, 
—— strength, greatest life. 

ill elevate all small grains 
and ear corn. 









is pie eo oset a O° fen tn , 





Catalog Shows 
Different Types 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
257 McMunn Street BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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MID-WEST BINDER HITC 
Pinder. oats savas eomnaes, For Fordson 99.78. Ling 
paid. Write today. Agents Wanted. Mid-W 
Motor Supply, 135 R. St., Hector, Mt 
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ALLACES? FA! 


RUER, June 295 1928 
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sell what 





\Seere ® cainkman 
1s oats STR ternary a 






as partof 
counted as one 
of twenty words. Remittance ‘seust 








Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
you wish through these 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 




















No. Words | No. Insertions 

$1 $0 $3 30 $4 $0 $640 

20 swsesrecesreres Page [336 [504 [6-72 
22 SIEITIIIIIIT) ate | 3:62 | 5.28 | 7.04 
23 occcocctccec| weak | 8.68.5 6.82 | 226 
MS cgdacee eceeee}| 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
25 seccccccceece}| 200 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
2% woceccccscce| 2-08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
| SAARC seecccee| B16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
Deke accceccccce) 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
29... cnn wae ok aa 2.32 ‘84 Aas 9.28 
No “No advertisement for less 60 


$1. 
accepted. Check must be eitoehes. "Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list ES 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.3 
- cent. Wheelock & Co., hauitebie 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


acta a nein te 
GEO. McCUTCHBON & CO..want early 
1928 broilers. We pay more money for 
early oe than any house in the coun- 
try. e have the kind of trade that ro 
them. Write for quotations before se 
ing your poultry and dressed calves. Geo. 
MeCutch heon & Co., Cor. Fulton and May 
Sta, Chicago, et 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 




















station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—Purebred German Police 
pups, farm raised, Tee and well bred; 
males, $8; females, $6; also one male a 
yeas old, ns trained to be stock dog, 
at $20. KE. | . E. Dubbert, Laurens, Iowa. 
a GREED Police pups, three months 
old, fine ear carriage, good bloodlines, 
* to $10. Also purebred white Collie 
pups. ent on approval. Percy Peterson, 

Callender, Iowa. 
COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
inteHigent workers, loyal com aggre 
reliable guards. Prices reasona. ani 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
Sop ge pu and workers, $10 and $15 
ach; dogs and bred bitches, $25; 
all ‘ligibie to record. H. W. Felten, Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 
THREE full-blood black English Shep- 
nerd fenrales, Sonus 
natural heeling parents, apiece. Frank 
Bahling, Burt, omg 
FOR SALE—High grade English Shep- 
herd pups from real heel a = 
ents; prices reasonable. Gerhard Wolter, 
Hamburg, Minn. 
SHHPHERD and Collie pure; from wos 
stock; males $4.50 and females $2.7 7. B. 
A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 


























three months old, from . 


FARM LANDS 


DES MOINES PROPERTY 
FOR SALE—Seven room house, all m 





ern, corner lot; very attractive home; 
cheap for cash. Box 21, care of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—NURSES 

NURSES—An unusual opportunity for 

girls of good Christian character, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35, to enter a 
Class ‘“A’’ hospital as student nurses. 
Must be physically fit and furnish satis- 
factory references. At least two years 
high school required. Maintenance and 
financial remuneration during course. Ad- 
dress, Superintendent of Nurses, Wash- 
ington Park Community Hospital, 438 E. 
Sixtieth, Chicago, Ml. 


SITUATION WANTED 
POSITION wanter, supervising or man-~- 


aging farms, by trained and experienced 
man. Box 11, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 

CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 

calves, one to three pean old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 

HOLSTEINS 

FOR sre oe grade Holstein cows 

and heifers, . B. tested, reasonable 
prices. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 
































JERSEYS 


BABY CHICKS 


IOWA Hatchery standard accredited 

chicks, hatched under the personal su- 
pervision of Professor King, one of the 
poeee hatcherymen of Iowa, from finest 
reeding flocks. My Iowa ndard Ac- 
eredited Chix are a profitable late season 
Hanon ener at these attractive prices. I 
have large hatches all thru June to July. 
21st. ae June and July: Barred 
Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Rocks, $10—$49 
er 500; . C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 

Thite Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $11 
—$54 per 500; White Leghorns, Barron 
strain, $8. 50—43 per 500; White Leghorns, 
Kerlin strain, from stock of 200-280" ess 
err g $11—$54 fer 500; Buff Leghorns, 
$9—$44 oer 500; Silver Wyandottes, $11— 
$54 per 500; Light Brahmas, $14—$68 per 
500; Jersey Black Giants, $16; White Mi- 
norcas, $13; heavy assorted, 50. Place 
orders now for any date you wish till July 





21st. $1 books order. lance C. 
with shipping charges. Address, Prof. 
King’s Iowa Chick Hatchery, Box 633, 


Iowa City, Iowa 

SAVE 25 per cent by ordering your chicks 
now. Buy my big, healthy Iowa accred- 

Baby Chicks at these 








ited Superior Bred 


low prices, and let nature help raise them 
into real profit. White, Buf: Brown 
Leghorns and Anconas, 8% cents; all 


heavy breeds, 10% cents; mixed 
cents. These a will grow into real 
money for you, the demand is going 
to be good. 106 oe cent live arrival guar- 
~— Order at once from this ad. H. 

Goodwin, La Porte City Hatchery, La 
Porte City, Iowa, Box W. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


heavy, 9 








FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa, 


FOR SALE—40 head of lowa raised Jer- 





seys, one and two-year-old heifers. 
ES ow ag good. Boyd Berdo, Washington, 
owa. 





SHORTHORNS 
CHOICE registered Shorthorn cows with 
calves at foot; Duchess of Gloster and 
Victoria families; good roans and reds; 
priced reasonably. J. O. Hodgson, Pleas- 
antville, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTION COLLEGE ; 
FRBE—Five auction lessons; postal will 
bring yours. 200 auction sayings, $1. 
Twenty-third summer term opens August 
6; tuition, $100. E  mezigogee Auction Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Mo. oe 
FARM_MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying § at- 























tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
FOR SALE—Case 28x50 galvanized 


A No. 1 condition; 
Erice, $600, f. o. b. Shenandoah: J. B. 
Mitchell, Farragut, Iowa. 

PHOTO DEVELOPING 


thresher, complete, 








FOR SALE—St. Bernard pups, 10 weeks 
old, SoA to registry; strong, healthy 





ROLL developed and seven prints — 
print hand colored, 25 cents. 
Photo Laboratories, Dept. oO, 2921 Nicollet 








A Humboldt, Iowa. 
et... Tansen, Bumbe Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FARM LANDS STATIONERY 
CANADA FARM business letterheads, printed to 


360-ACRED farm for sale in southeastern 


Saskatchewan; crop failures unknown; 
860 broken, good buildings and well, ali 


| fenced and cross fenced, six miles from, 


two stations; sell with or without_crop.’ 


' For full | particulars, write owner, L. M. 
‘Faber, nada. 


rdsworth, Sask., 


IOWA 
FoR S SALE—Choice quarter section in 
Sioux county; no waste land, $165, im- 
ved. Address, Box 19, Wallaces’ 
mer. 











WASHINGTON 
~ ng rent on high-price an 
own home in a wonderful cMesate: 
diversified farming, fruit, real place to 
live. Write for free booklet. Reference, 
First National Bank. Celville Land Co., 
Colville, Wash. 








VIRGINIA 
$96 ACRES, Sussex county, Virginia; 30 
acres cultivated, ba lance timber; 


peeools. churches, SE oi 40 miles state 
tal; mild Seem, leasant summers; 
profitabie crops; terms. Fe 


$3, 
rebaugh, Troutville, 3 


WISCONSIN 
cut-over lan t loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither oanéy oor grav- 
close to town; roads, good 


8c mae in the heart of the dairy coun- 
ou deal directly with the owners. 








SEETLANEOUS 


ew 75-mile branch to 
300, built this “year in Montana, opens 
aeres ood farm land. Profitable 
t, cattle, ep hogs. Send = 
new * free books 












































LOSED farms = cost, for sale by 
“bank. Write, John S. Sorensen, 50 So. 
Salte St., Chicago, IM. 


order, with or without pictures of live- 


Write for samples and 
. Davis 


— convenient. 

pecial introductory offer. M. 

Publishing Co., Lineville, Iowa. 
WATER-PRESSURE SYSTEM 

ETE Kewanee water-pressure sys- 

tem, including Fy me gee! -driven pump 

and 42-inch A. -f indrical tank; 








in good condition. Excellent equi nent 
for modern farm use. Address, Bb. F. 
Oglesby, Il. : 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAI. oe & Sinclair, patent attor- 
ney, nts and trade-marks. 9802 
Equ hable Bide. Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 
BARRON bioe Leghorn cockerels from 
300-egg, 5 to 64% pound stock; bargain 
rices now. Mrs. George Roe, "Bellevue, 
owa. 
FANCY Single Comb Buff Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1; 4 early, get choice; pullets 
wanted. M. E. Lindskoog, Odebolt, Iowa. 
“MINORCAS 
WHITE Minorcas, aa type, 250 
‘ossianee 250 cockerels; high-class birds 
only; 12 weeks old; $1.50 each. Rev. Olaf 
Brevik, Decorah, Iowa. 
S. C. WHITE Minoreas. Buy your cock- 
erels for next year now and get them 
cheap. Write for prices. John H. Bloe- 
mendaal, Alton, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


TOWA ments accredited chicks; White, 
Brown, Le dag Anconas or 
oF, M00: ite Rocks, Buff Or- 
oo be? Tg = per ae: 
e Orpi ons, +; prepaid. 
Hostler’s Accredited Hatehery, Tipton, 
Iowa 


BELL Chix are eee ee Cc. White Leg- 
$7.50; S. Barred Rocks 



































9.50 
Boece ‘ps Bell, pment 





ete 
oe White Rock assorted. 
log free. 
Towa. 


stock or poultry; attractive, business-like | 





ALFALFA—Hardy non-irrigated Dakota 
seed, 75 per cent Grimm strain, germi- 

nation 95; no noxious weeds; money-back 

guarantee; 28 conte pound. Smith’s Alfalfa 
anch, Riverside, S. 


Index 
to Advertisers 


Monthly Buyers’ Guide: For your 
convenience, this index will appear in 
the last issue of each month. It is 
fully classified to help you find the 
products you will want at this time of 
the year. Save all your copies and 
use this ready index every month. 

If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing to our advertisers, you 
can be sure of receiving prompt serv- 
ice and fair treatment. 





Aere Acoussonias AN 
D TIRES 








eaggiinndiitienameieniratardiciaeminanodaiel 58 
—- . P i ik ocienaine sinc qrneninhsintcoasia 333 
Firestone Tire ,& Rubber Co av 899 
Pisher Body IE PE. ES ES 939 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber (o...----..-.-.....~-~- 849 
Kari-Keen Mfg. Co. ..- 911-973 





BABY CHICKS 





BUILDING (MATEBIAL 


Dewey Portland Cement 


CAMPING EQUIPMEN 
Close-To-Nature Co. 2 _ _.-972 
Le Roy Tent Co. 
























































ALFALFA bargains! Purity, 99 per cent. 
Buy direct. Send for sample and price. 
A. Bernhard, Parkston, S. D. 


SEED CORN 
EARLY seed corn for June Rating: |W 
and 80-day varieties; price, $3 -50. Orige 
& Son, Stuart, Iowa. 


Seven Thousand Acres 
of Playgrounds 


(Continued from page 8) 

The state highway commission in co- 
operation with the park board is marking 
the places to turn from the main high- 
Ways so as to approach the parks on the 
best roads and soon it will be easy to get 
to any park. However, anyone wanting a 
complete list of the parks and highway 
directions to approach them can get such 
a list by writing the secretary of the exe- 
cutive council of Iowa at the state house 
in Des Moines. 

What could be a nicer trip than to take 
a week’s time, pack up the automobile 
with a tent and plenty of blankets and 
make a tour of the state, visiting state 
parks? While camping is not permitted 
in the parks, there is always available in 
a nearby town a tourist camp and the 














journey of exploration could be combined || - 


with a sightseeing trip over Iowa. 

If you are interested in history and 
eare to hunt out the spots of importance, 
another feature of a tour could be made 
attractive. Northwestern Iowa had its 
Indian troubles, southern Iowa was the 
scene of the Mormons’ journey when they 
went west to Utah, while eastern Iowa 
has the distinction of being seen by the 
earliest ofyexplorers when they journeyed 
down the Mississippi to St. Louis. While 
Iowa is a farming state and raises corn 
and hogs, yet there have been saved many 
acres of as fine scenery as can be found 
anywhere. If you haven’t seen the state 
parks, you have missed a lot. 





NEW RULES IN CREAM GRADING 

Unfair competition, due to some buyers 
being more liberal than others in their 
interpretation of the requirements of the 
different grades of cream, has led the 
Iowa Department of Agriculture to estab- 
lish a new rule which requires all buyers 
to file with the department, the distinc- 
tive features of any grades which do not 
conform to the standard grades. 

“This will mean that buyers can con- 
tinue to buy under the grades which 
are established by the department. How- 
ever, if they use other grades, it will be 
necessary for them to file with the de- 
partment a statement showing the dis- 
tinctive features of the grades which they 
are using. 

‘It is the belief of the department that 
the new rule will encourage the buying of 
cream on grade. The grading of cream 


is essential in order to stimulate the pro- 
duction of a quality product. Quality 
cream is necessary as such cream will 
produce a better butter and_ therefore 
worth more money to the producer. 
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CLOTHING 
Wear-U-Well Shoe Co. 857-898 
ey +4 Saowaent & SUPPLIES 
De Laval Separator Co,....--.....-......... 857-907 
James Mfg. “3 pris iomeeneaninchiiiinannniiaisaentealte 937 
Myers-Sherman Co, 876 
DRUGS 
. Hess & Clark, I 857 
as 892 
} — a. ewnenenesececensanensecescns 831 e : 
Wilhelm Oil Co. ea ae 
ELEVATORS 
Le eee 
JS 2 ‘Se etiam epwEr oi or 
Morton Products Co. $42 
Portable Elevator Mfg. Co.......847-876-898- 4 974 
Sandwich Mig. Co. 7-908 
ag & ACCESSORIES 
Ca! HE II cccpeic tains <etccnienieeeentciionnniies 936 
Harlan Machine = TERRE. 972 
>a cane MACHINERY 
I. Case T. M. aT 
Deere & 348 
DP Mfg. Co, 885 
Electric Wheel 347 
Emerson-Brantingham Co. 85 
Internati: rvester 27 
eapolis Steel & 2 
Nichols & She Co. 392 
Rosentha! m Husker 892 
Star Mfg. Co. 98 
Threader Hay Press Co. 900 
Wood Bros. Thresher Co. 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
fone Bros. 854-903 
HARDWA 
Farm Service Hardware fenoe 854-874-909-933-977 
Nicholson File 940 
HOG HOUSES, WATERERS & FEEDERS 
Dane Mfg. Co. 847-385 
Des Moines Silo =e “Mite. iiguthantemenatenanens 876-900-916 
Quint Wire & Iron C 861-8938 
meot Mte."'00.) nen ee wae 035-972 
Tre ji cbeipepiioe telat: ua 
Hazel Atlas Glass © 1-935 
ne Sats HOTELS ase-ees 
ey * 
Morrison Hotel 904 
INSURANCE & INVESTMENTS 
Henry Doherty 842-881 
Farm Insurance Commitice 883 
Woodman Accident Co. 342 
MISCELLANEOUS 
pubesentic Contes Mfg. Co. (Gates).-..-.-.-.-.-§ 351 
losiv = 4 















































. 0 
Nationa! Refining Co. ~--901 
Penn. Consumer Qi) Co............---------900-971 
pS. eet ce pune et 61 
Standard . 866-948 
Vaeetnt Ge 00. nce kkaine nnderauntiminom ance 946 
Wadhams Qil Co. 359-909 

PAI mre. -* VARNISHES 
| 2. 2? . ee 973 
Minn. Linseed Oil Paint Co. 855, 
POULTRY FEEDS & REMEDIES 

3. ak... Be ee ee eR us 





Evaard- x Co. 
Geo. 








PUBLICITY 
Armour 5 
Dept. of Immigration 
Iowa Pharmaceutical Ass’n 
iowa State Fair as san 
Li I ee oes 85) 
Portland Cement Ass’n 
Bere & TWINE 




















Columbian _ Prose eee pe 
Henry Field Seed Go. = SE ee Be 
Plymouth Cordage Co. $2 
SiLos 
Wale: Brick Ge THe Cann ieee eee 876-937 
PE ere Sa 900-971 
eld Brick SE 907 


OCK FOOD & REMEDIES 
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ST 
Acme Hay & Mill Fi ee ected 2-885-398-941-972 
Champion Milling Grain Co......---..-.334-941 
Corn States Serum 50-941 
Drovers Veterinary Union -..-.-.-.....----~ -976 
Lawrence-Williems Co. ~--941 
Franklin Blackleg Serum Co..-..--...--.----- 907-974 
Mid-Continent Pet. Corp. -..-.~.---..~~..---.---908 
pe ARS > Sea a SEE 925 
Oelwein Chemical C 14 
Parke, Davis & Co... — pe 
Péters Hog m Co. ~-900- 
Ra fale 
Schnabel Medicine Corp. 6 
Sioux lis Serum Co., 
Thompson oo aban 5 
A. > 
, F. Young, Inc. 557941 
TRACTORS & ACCESSORIES 
Mfg. 908-928 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. BA2 
ies, oar Soar © 
Mid-W Motor 0. 
Frector’ Bpeciaity 861 
WASHING MACHINES i 
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| Fresh From the Country 








IOWA 
Eastern—Muscatine County, June 22 
—Weather has been very cool. Corn is 


growing very slowly. Very good stand. 
Oats are very thin. Almost half frozen 
out. May crop is almost a complete fafl- 
ure. Very few cattle, but a good number 
of hogs on feed. Eggs are 24 cents. 
Cream is 42 cents,—Robert Fletcher. 


Western — Ida County, June 22— 
Growing corn has recovered. somewhat 
from the effects of the heavy rain storm 
of the sixteenth, which washed the fields 
badly and covered some up. Cultivating 
is progressing and fields generally clean. 
Potatoes, which came up rather uneven, 
are now looking well. Strawberry season 
about over. Early cherries and red rasp- 
berries commencing’ to get ripe.—John 
Preston, 

Eastern—Dubuque County, .June 22 
—Plowing corn is the principal outdoor 
sport just now. The ground works up 
as soft as a garden. Early barley and 
oats are heading out. The hay crop is 
improving but looks pretty light. We 
have frequent showers, but no severe 
storms. Strawberries are almost a fail- 
ure, but other small fruit looks promising. 
(Potatoes and gardens look well.—A. A. 
Hallett. 

Eastern—Delaware County, June 22— 
We received some good showers this week, 
which were much appreciated. It has 
been a very dry spring and the pastures 
are very short. Oats and timothy are 
heading- out, also very short; the rain 
will help them some; but the hay will be 
a very light crop. Those that have al- 
falfa are cutting it this week. Corn is 
receiving the third cultivation and most 
of it is looking quite good. Strawberries 
are a very small crop.—C. D. Hunt. 

Northern—Franklin County, June 16— 
Early oats, barley and’ timothy all head- 
ing’ very short, being very little more 
than one foot high. A two-inch rainfall 
Tuesday, June 12, was of great benefit, 
as we had only very light showers since 
May 14. More rain needed soon if small 
grain and hay are to make much of a 
crop. Gophers, worms and insects still 
destroying corn on sod ground and very 
little more than one-half of a stand left. 
Other corn looking good and mostly cul- 
tivated second time.—Jas. T. Thorp. 


Central—Poweshiek County, June 16—~— 
A fine rain most of last night. Hay and 
small grain will be short. Barley and 


early oats heading, also winter and spring 
wheat. Not many colts. Pig crop is 
about average with other years. Early 
potatoes just ready to commence using. 
Oceans of garden stuff.—F. A. W. 
Southeastern—Washington County, June 
18—Good rains this last week. Crop cul- 
tivation under good headway. Cool nights 
have hindered the growth of corn. The 
ground is in goc@ condition. Pastures are 
fair. Oats are improving. Livestock do- 
ing well. Dairy products and poultry are 
‘bringing good cash returns to farmers. 
Morning temperatures for the past week 
ranged from 55 to 70 degrees.—J. J. 
McConnell. 
Central—Greene County, June 20—We 
have had several heavy rains here the 
past week. Corn and oats doing nicely. 
Sweet clover gaining a hold in this coun- 
ty; also alfalfa. Sudan grass has been 
planted. Pastures looking good and green. 
Eggs 23 cents, cream 42 cents. Some re- 


ports of thieving over the county, of 
poultry, etc. Young pigs, lambs, calves, 
colts, etc., coming well. All livestock 


seems to be in good health as usual. Corn 
cultivating has been at a standstill the 
past few days of wet weather. The Four- 
Hi girls here attended the doings at Ames, 
—Mrs. A. F. Car 

Northeastern—Bremer County, June 21 
—Splendid rains have fallen in the past 
week, helping pastures and meadows. 
Pastures have been fair this spring. The 
hay crop will be short. About half of the 
oats will make a normal crop; the other 
half will yield about a half crop. Corn 
is looking good; if favorable weather con- 
tinues, the Fourth of July will blaze on 
fields of waving corn. Potatoes are com- 
ing well. Some of the farmers who sowed 
Velvet barley were disappointed when 
they found it full of black smut.—J. 
Diedrich. 

Central—Dallas County, June 22—Ideal 
growing weather; plenty of moisture and 
heat for the past week have helped all 
crops. Lots of corn knee high and most 
of it plowed three .times; fields are un- 
usually clean; some thin stands. Oats 
look much improved, but many fields are 
thin. Hay, except alfalfa, is short, and 
pastures are getting short. What wheat 
is left looks fairly good. Livestock gen- 
erally healthy. Few cattle on feed, and 
very few market hogs left. Fruit crop 
light.—H. C. Flint. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
June 22—This séction has been visited 
with heavy rains the past week. Rain 


\qwas badly needed; some creeks were/ dry 


t had been dry Only once before in 
ee years. First cutting of al- 
falfa in ‘barns and second growth about 


one foot high. Small grain is heading 
out. The sown grain is rather 
thin because of t te freeze this spring. 

fields in gene are clean; late 


ted corn. is being plowed the first 
time, Gardens are fine, altho potato bugs 
are much in evidence in some places. 








Farmers are using new potatoes, turnips 
and peas from their gardens. The loss 
of baby chicks has been great. Pigs fine. 
Mrs. J. A. < 

Western—Guthrie County, June 22—The 
drouth is broken; have had several good 
rains the past week. Good stand of corn, 
which is clean and is being plowed the 
third time. Early oats are looking good; 
headed out and will be a fair height. The 
wet weather has caused a delay in cut- 
ting alfalfa. The early potatoes will be 
a fair crop; now large enough for table 
use. Strawberries a light crop. Cream 42 
cents, eges 23 cents.—Ellis Rogers. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
June 23—We are having! plenty of rain at 
present, Small grain is looking good. 
Corn mostly plowed twice and quite clean. 
The first cutting of alfalfa is up and 
made quite a good crop. Sowing of sweet 
clover just ahead of the last corn plow- 
ing, has not proved very successful here. 
I tried it and the next spring didn’t have 
very much. My near neighbor had the 
same experience.—W. J. Adams. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, June 
-22—-Several nice, gentle rains recently, 
which were greatly needed. Pastures are 
very short, and hay will be the lightest in 
many years. Corn is doing nicely. Cut- 
worms have done a great deal of dam- 
age to corn. Fields clean and ground 
mellow. The foundation for a good crop. 
Butterfat 46 cents, eggs 25 cents.—Fred 
Gross. 

Centrai—Webster County, June 23—We 
have been having plenty of rain the last 
two weeks. Everything doing exceeding- 
ly well; some of the corn is knee-high. 
Oats and barley are™headed well. Pas- 
tures doing well. Alfalfa mostly cut; just 


a fair crop. Hogs are doing well. Quite 
a number of men are keeping hogs 
on clean ground this year.—H. C. Mc- 
Cracken. 
ILLINOIS 
Central—Shelby County, June 21—The 


weather man has been going 50-50 with 
us; gives us one dry week, then one wet 
week. Some corn getting pretty weedy. 
Prospects still better than last two years. 
Very little clover hay. Fair acreage of 
beans, and a good stand. Some insect 
damage to corn—root lice and wire worms. 
Everybody hoping for a good mid-west 
Democrat at Houston next week.—S. M. 
Harper. 


MISSOURI 


Centrali—Pettis County, June 22—At 
this writing we are having an excessive 
rain; too wet to plow corn. Meadows and 
oats are coming out very nicely. Wheat 
harvest is under way, but rains hinder 
progress, The crop is very disappointing. 
Pastures have made improvement during 
June. Corn-fed cattlé are giving a good 
account of themselves, ‘both at the feed 
bunks and on reaching the market.—W. 
D. Wade. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, June 23 
—Ten inches of rainfall in June has dam- 
aged corn crop 10 to 15 per cent. Hill- 
sides washed and bottoms flooded. Corn 
mostly clean and has a good color and 
will average above knee-high. Oats, 
meadows and pastures have come out. 
There will be lots of hay. <A cyclone on 
Monday, June 18, did lots of damage in 
the north end of Andrew county; several 
homes were destroyed and about fifty 
head of livestock were killed. Farmers 
got in their cellars and no lives were lost. 
Most of them carried insurance. Wheat 
harvest will be on next week, and about 
75 per cent of a crop is expected. Corn 
$1, oats 75 cents, hens 18 cents, springs 
25 cents, eggs 22 cents—J. W. Griggs. 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Sarpy County, June 15—Very 
dry; in need of rain; crops are looking 
good in spite of drouth. Sweet clover is 
the only pasture. Blue grass on high 
ground all burned up. Oats are heading 
out, just tall enough to cut. Had a light 
shower Monday; enough to make the hay 
wet.—H. Litelgeorge. 

Southeastern—Corn is coming finely 
now; some of it has been cultivated twice. 
Oats are coming well now. We are having 
good rains. Blue grass pastures are short 
on account of the dry spring. Cattle are 
scarce and very high. A good hog crop 
this year. Wheat is going to be short 
this year. There afe no cherries, peaches, 
strawberries, and few apples. Alfalfa is 
very short; sweet clover is good.—Ches- 
ter Bowen. 





KANSAS 
Northern—Smith County, June 22—We 
are getting plenty of rain. Harvest will 
> be in full blast by June 27. Nearly every 
dealer has sold from twelve to twenty 
combines, and a large share of the wheat 
will be combined. Pastures are at their 
very best. Corn coming on finely, and 
plenty of farm help. Hogs scarce and 
high. Quite a bit of old corn going to 
market, Cream 41 cents, eggs 23 cents.— 
Harry Saunders. 

East-Central—Franklin County, June 20 
—We are certainly getting our quota of 
rain now. All in this neighborhood have 
been over their corn twice, and fields are 

-elean, One and one-half inches of rain 
fell Sunday afternoon, and it rained all 
day Tuesday. Wheat fields south of here 





are under water—thousands of acres. Most 
corn is knee-high. Kafir seems to be 
backward. Eggs 22 cents, cream 38 cents, 
whole milk 52 cents, broilers 28 cents, 
hens 17 cents, yellow corn 93 cents, white 
corn 88 cents, oats 60 cents. Not much 
fat stuff going to market. Oats heading 
very short; wheat the same.—F. D. Ever- 
ingham. 





MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, June 21— 
We are in need of rain. Barley headed 
out and very short. Pig crop below nor- 
mal. Flax crop looks good, but is in need 
of rain. First crop of alfalfa has been 
cut. Eggs 24 cents, butterfat 47 cents.— 
H. F. Babcock. 

Northwestern—Roseau County, June 16 
—We have had several hard rains within 
the last week. Small grains look good. 
Prospect for a good hay crop. Pastures 
doing finely. Potatoes looking good. Lots 
of work, and everybody feeling good. 
Cream 48 eents, eggs 24 cents, corn $1.12, 
oats 65 cents.—J. E. Corey. 


INDIANA 
South-Central—Lawrence County, June 
21—Too much rain and lack of sunshine; 
not warm enough. Corn good and a large 
acreage put in early. Very weedy in 


some fields. Oats and hay fine. Much 
loss of alfalfa hay from rain. Wheat 
nearest failure I remember seeing. Corn 


fields badly damaged by washing rains. 
Potatoes and cool weather crops extra 
good. Large acreage of soybeans sown, 
—Clarence Scoggan. 


CHANGING STYLES IN HOGS 

If the hog raiser is to produce types and 
kinds of meat animals best adapted to 
meet the desires of the consumer, there 
should be thoro co-operation between pack- 
ers and producers to insure a reflection of 
the demand to the producing field, ac- 
cording to H. R. Davison, assistant vice- 
president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, who spoke June-7 before a 
hog marketing conference held at Iowa 
State College. 

The livestock and meat industry has 
been undergoing rather rapid changes 
during the past few years. Consumer de- 
mand has been changing. Living condi- 
tions in consuming centers have been 
gradually growing more congested. Large 
families, big homes, and family meals 
have been growing fewer. Huge popula- 
tions are living in small congested apart- 
ments. A larger percentage of the popula- 
tion is using restaurants and public din- 
ing rooms than ever before. The trend is 
definitely towards lighter and meatier 
cuts of meat. The problem of meeting 
this demand in the case of pork products 
is particularly in the foreground at pres- 
ent. It is obvious to the processor that 
it is wasteful to the meat producing in- 
dustry to raise an animal which does not 
fully meet the market demand. Lean 
meat is the trend, but approximately 20 
per cent of the weight of American swine 
goes to produce lard. In the face of the 
trend toward leaner cuts, this creates an 
animal fat surplus whichis difficult to 
merchandise, 

The development of the hydrogenation 
process has permitted the production in 
enormous quantities of vegetable substi- 
tutes for animal fats, chiefly lard. These 
vegetable fats, such as cottonseed oil, 
cocoanut oil, palm oil, olive oil, soy bean 
oil, ete., are produced very cheaply and 
are shipped in increasing volume in world 
commerce. 

AS a consequence of. the development 
of these cheaper substitutes, lard and fats 
accumulate faster than they sell. The 
price of lard is always affected by the 
supply of the vegetable substitutes. For 
protracted periods, last year for example, 
loose rendered lard sold under the price 
of live hogs. 

AS a consequence, it behooves the live- 
stock and meat industry to conform to 
these mandates, just as it behooves the 
clothing manufacturers and the shoe and 
stocking manufacturers to heed changes 
in styles of dress and footwear. 

Unquestionably, the current marketing 
of lard and fats constitutes a heavy liabil- 
ity to the packing industry. Because of 
this situation, the lean meats must bring 
higher prices. If the lean meats could 
be produced without the present undue 
accompaniment of fat, they could be sold 
more cheaply and would be consumed 
more liberally, since there are few sub- 
stitutes in the eyes of the consumer for 
good, lean meat. 


CERTIFIED GRAIN TO BE INSPECTED 


Owners of fields of grain which they 
expect to certify, should write to Joe L. 
Robinson, secretary of the Iowa Corn and 
Small Grain Growers’ Association, Ames, 
Iowa, and make arrangements for inspec- 
tion of their fields at an early date, ac- 
cording to information which has been 
recently sent out in their circular of in- 
structions, 

Certified grain must be inspected both 
in the field and bin. It must not contain 
over’ one-fourth of one per cent of other 
varieties and must be free of foreign 
grains or noxious weeds, - 

The larger proportion of certified seed 
has come from improved varieties that 
have been developed by the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station. Certification ‘is employed 
so that the buyers of seed from other 
producers may be assured of a supply of 
pure seed. The expenses of the inspector 
are paid by the party having the field 
inspected. 


















FLU-RAVAGED 
HOGS 
REVIVED 


—— Hog Raiser a Notable Experience 9 
th This Dangerous and Costly Disease 

“i Flu had made such disastrous inroads { 
on his swine lot that Mr. nyder of © 
Chillicothe, Illinois, seneetee to lose even : 
hog in his herd. Luckily, however, he made 
profitable discovery that restored the health | 
of his hogs. Read his letter: 

“TI am telling the world I would have lost 
every hog in my herd if it was not for 3rd 
Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. On the 
morning of March 8th, your fieldman called 
on me, and I can say he certainly knew 
his_ business. 

“IT am positive I would not have had a 
hog left to sell if. he had not induced me 
to order 3rd Degree as my hopes were very 
low in regard to having any hogs left. 

“I put every one on the special 7-day 
charging. Several more. broke just as T 
started the treatment. They were off feed, 
thumping, and jerking, but they came 
right*’back and were cating well the third 
day. At the end of the 7th day they had 
wonderful appetites. 

“3rd. Degree is just what I nave been 
looking for for a long time and I think 
thousands of others rs are, also.” 


Hog Flu Is a H a Herd Disease 
Hog “flu” or Swine Influenza, is a disease 
of swine that is very widespread, particularly 
where hogs are raised in large numbers. The 
usual symptoms of this disease are a short, 
dry cough jand short, painful breathing. or 
“thumping.” Often they will cough up stringy 
mucus and in some cases there will be a dis- 
charge from the nose. 
Don’t Wait For Symptoms 
Don’t wait until your hogs show these 
symptoms, Or if a few of them already indi- 
cate possible infection don’t wait until the’ 
whole herd is blighted. Start treatment im- 
mediately. KEEP THEM WE Prevention 
is better than cure. See that your poss. are 
properly housed and clean-quartered. Then 
start the 3rd Degree method. This hog liquid 
is most effective in keeping vitality of hogs 
high .. giving germs very little opportunity 
to undermine the animals’ health. 3rd Degree 
does these three things effectively: 
1, Kills worms. 
2. Stimulates gland functioning. 
3. Helps to avoid and combat disease. 
(Process of manufacture protected by U. 
Patents and cannot be copied by _ others.) 
ther Diseases Checked Too 
Flu isn’t the only ailment that hog raisers 
should be on the lookout for .. there are a 
host of others even more deadly. To meet 
demands of many farmers and hog raisers 
who are interested in having an intelligent 
understanding of these various infectious dis- 
eases, we have prepared a 50-page book, writ- 
ten in clear, concise language, explaining all 
common hog ailments... their symptoms, 
causes and treatment. 
FREE 50 page Hog Book 
This remarkable book will” be sent to you 
absolutely free, with no obligation on your 
zest. Plumb-full of hog information. Don’t 
esitate and don’t delay to send in your name 
for your FREE COPY. Write today. There 
is a 3rd Degree for Poultry, too. Ask for 
FREE D.V.U. Poultry Book. DROVERS Vet- 
erinary Union, Dept. C-6, Omaha, Nebr. 










































































HOLSTEINS 
S "Burs forsale sired by. King ing Pietertje Prove De 


He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
and his nine aaarent dams have a record 
of 1230 lbs. of butter on spelt early test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O. riced reasonble, from @ 
Sto8 mos. ofage. Ed. onsen, Slospers, ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Aberdeen Angus 


Six nice-beefy bulls of serviceable age for sale. Black- 
caps, Trojans, Ericas, etc., sired by Elation K., a 2,200 © 
Ib. eh Fair ra Write or come and see them. 
w.s.A DUMONT, IOWA @ 


HAMPSHIRES 


e can fit you out with 


Hampshire Show Litters 


Either in Junior or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 
tion or come and pick them out. 
Big Four Farms, Broeklyn, lows 


a ighing 200 350 Ibs. 
HAMPSHIRE 02 wetching 200 to 350 tbs. 
gilts, and gilts with eters” e $30 to 650. wil, ship 

C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa © 


Sago Purebred Mev tery boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up, Also some 
nice fall gilts. . R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 4 
TAMWORTH ree pen Spring gilts. 3 35 


pick from are nave to ‘Dionse- $25 and 
m Rod Stock wasn 
R. B. Neo. Wy mon 4111, Davenport, Io 


AMWORTH BRED G@ILTS will farrow {0 
September—at a year old—240 Ibs. and more, ~ 
double treated. Can fill orders for ups of sprit 
pigs. J.J. NEWLIN, Grimes, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Real bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snappe 


for fall Detese Write today or come and see the 
McKEE BROS., Creston, lows 


Kol. 
yearly test 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Before Mou. Start 





Hour Vacation ~ 





et matter what sort of a vacation 
you are planning, whether it be a 
camping trip, fishing excursion or a 
train trip to far-away states, you 
can profitably start your vacation 
in one of our “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Stores. 


Come here for equipment of all 
kinds, for your car, your camp and 
your personal needs. It will pay 
you to buy things here, too, for you 
must have dependable quality first 
of all, else right in the midst of your 
fun something will go wrong and 
spoil many of the hours that should 
be all pleasure. At a “tag” store 
you are sure of low prices, too, and 
of our personal, helpful service in 
the-selection of just the right things 
for your use. 


Above all, we hope that you will 
enjoy and profit by every minute 
of your vacation. 











AUTO TENTS x 


CAMP 
FURNITURE 


PORTABLE 
STOVES 


CAMP 
COOKING 
UTENSILS 


SILVERWARE 


WATER 
BUCKETS 


GASOLINE 
LANTERNS 


AUTOMOBILE 
SUPPLIES 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


GUNS 
AMMUNITION 
CAMP 
BLANKETS 
FLASHLIGHTS 
RAZORS 
LOCKS 








VACUUM JUGS 
AND BOTTLES 


WATCHES 
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On the Wing 


for Joy 


Motoring comfort and vacation 
pleasure go hand in hand with 
Cities Service oils and gasolene. 
Wherever summer trails may 
lead, these’ products will help to 


make them swift and sacnal 
all the way. 


Matching your holiday spirits 
with a zest all their own, Cities 


Service oils and gasolene will | 


gayly take your car over the 


roughest roads and up the 
steepest climbs. 


Point your radiator where ‘you- 
will—across rolling plains, along 
the shores of crystal lakes, over. 
rugged hills or through peace-.” 
ful: valleys—each mile-will be-a. 
chapter’ in. motoring. content- 
ment if. your car is powered: by: 


Cities Service oils and gasolene: 


liers, on’Fridays at 8-p. m. 


and Ad 


Super-refined and super-specified 
—pre-tested and multi-tested— 
they represent the peak achieve- 
ment: in- automotive lubricants 


and fuels—the stuff of which 
‘super-power is:made. : 


Operating» its own-great® eos of - 
‘motor’ trucks, giant-generators 
nd: costly’ turbines, Cities: Ser: . 
i ee is-its own: largest customer 
or these products. They-must - - 
;measure up to standards not. 
ordinarily ‘set.’ A: million: dollars 
a-year is spent by: Cities: Service 


in- experiments calculated to » 
‘improve: its Products. 


“Vacation: freedom “from. motor: 
-. ing anxiety is-assured' when you 


share in Cities Bervive depend- 
2 baa ad 


Broadcasting by the Cities Service Coiaceri Orchéstia aipisted by the Cities: Sérvice Caves 


of the. National Broadcasting. Company: 
WTAM. 


térn Daylight Saving Timethrough ‘the following stations 
WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, ‘WGR, WRC, WG 
WWJ. WSAI, WEBH,. W.0C; WCCO. DAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, KOA: WON 


- Cities Servite Company, 60. Wall. Street, New: “York 4 Gi mY: : 

















